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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consid2r any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stampzd addressed envelope 
for return, if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CounTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


HOLIDAYS 


T is pleasant to reflect that this is probably the week 
of all the weeks in the year in which the greatest 
number of people are tasting the joys of idleness. 
It is pleasant even for those who are not doing so 

themselves, because they have in most cases their holidays 
still to anticipate. ‘There is no cynicism in suggesting that, 
however delightful holidays may be, they are never quite 
so delightful in reality as in imagination. The supreme 
pleasure is in looking forward. ‘‘ Hear me, I gloat,” 
cried Stalky when some peculiarly joyous plan came into 
his head. Many respectable and middle-aged citizens, 
whose time has not yet come, are at this moment gloating 
in stealthy ecstasy over the prospect, though they may 
invite no one to hear them. The summer holiday is the 
best of all, not only because it is in the summer, but because 
it is the longest. In the brief holidays of other seasons 
it is not possible to exorcise that malignant demon who 
perches on our pillow and whispers that already one day 
is gone and that the others will follow all too swiftly. In 
the summer not even the most uneasy-minded count the 
first few days. For a little while, at least, time seems to 
stand still. So placidly march the hours that about the 
interval between breakfast and luncheon on the first day 
of all there seems to be a beautiful foretaste of eternity. 
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All of us do not enjoy the same sort of holidays, though 
all unite in the agreeable sour-grapeism of pitying those 
who do no work and so cannot know the bliss of « essation, 
Perhaps the truest, the most enviable holiday-maker jg 
he to whom the mere fact of a holiday is sufficient, who 
can find an exquisite joy in reading his morning paper, 
not over a hurried breakfast or in a crowded train, but 
leisurely in the sunshine. His satisfaction may or may not 
be enhanced by the reflection that at that very moment 
his daily train is still crowded with other people. Very 
likely he does not need this rather unkindly plcasure of 
contrast. He needs only country and fresh air anc nothing 
to do. He makes no plans and takes the luck of each day 
as it comes ; he is, in short, the perfect “ slacker,’ and it is 
probable that those who have this gift - almost, we may say, 
this genius—of idleness get more benefit out of rest and 
change than does anybody else. It is not and never can 
be a common gift. Most of us must be pursuing something 
or hitting something or climbing something. If we cannot, 
we quickly grow unhappy. We have not very far outgrown 
that stage of our childhood in which after a very brief 
period of flattening a disconsolate nose against the window 
we asked in an aggrieved tone, “‘ What am I to do next?” 

Again, holiday-makers may be roughly divided into 
two classes, those who want to go to a new place and those 
who want to go to the old one. To the first class the 
mere sight of a French porter is delightful because he is 
symbolic of novelty and adventure. The second class 
wants the same porter who has received them and their 
luggage for years and piled it on to the same cab. He 
stands for old friends and old walks and old grouse- 
in-the-gunroom jokes, for all the safe, usual, comfort- 
able things that may be relied on to happen exactly as 
they have done before. These two classes will never 
understand one another’s attitudes and it would be futile 
even for them to try. Indeed, if we were offering 
advice to a holiday-maker, it would be that he should know 
himself, and that, having such knowledge, he should be 
resolute in acting on it, if need be, to the point of selfishness. 
For people drawn from these different classes to go for a 
holiday together means a compromise foredoomed to failure. 
One or the other will certainly be unhappy, and very likely 
both. That a man should find himself on the top of a 
Swiss mountain, “ high in the stainless eminence of air,” 
with a gnawing desire in his heart to hit a golf ball isa 
state of things that should be avoided at all hazards. 

There is one feature of this season which deserves a 
word of serious admiration. Every year there seem to be 
more people willing to devote a large part of their own 
holiday towards making pleasant and, indeed, making 
possible, holidays for those less happily circumstanced. At 
this moment the country is alive with camps, and anyone 
who walks through Kent and Surrey is sure to come across 
some corner of a field where are tents and Boy Scouts, 
the carrying of water and the cooking of dinner. The writer 
was talking lately to a young lady, a lieutenant no less, 
who with her captain was about to spend half her holiday 
in a Kentish oasthouse with eighteen Girl Guides from 
one of the poorest parts of London. He asked the question 
whether, when the cooking was done, she would not find 
it difficult to devise enough things for the girls to do. It 
was, no doubt, a stupid, unthinking question. At any rate, 
it received this answer: the only difficulty would be that 
those Girl Guides would never find the days long cnough. 
Here is a lesson for any holiday-maker who is ever inclined 
to feel bored or discontented during the next few weeks. 


2 





Our Frontispiece 


E Bi frontispiece to this week’s issue of CounTR) Life 
is a portrait of Lady Ursula Filmer-Sankey, who 1s the 
eldzr daughter of the Duke of Westminster and whose 
marriage to Mr. William Filmer-Sankey, 1st Life Guards, 
son of the late Commander Filmer-Sankey, took place in July. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted, 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the pape. 
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T is difficult for us who are now alive to know or even 

to imagine what the historian of the future will deem 

to have been the outstanding movements of our time. 

We may be sure, however, that he will not pass over, 
and we may guess that he will even assign a very important 
place to, that movement which has given us Boy Scouts 
and Girl Guides. How widely spread it is the Imperial 
Jamboree, which was opened by the Duke of Connaught 
at Wembley, bears witness. Sir Robert Baden-Powell must 
have looked on that great gathering from all parts of the 
Empire with a thrill of profound satisfaction and gratitude. 
In the words that nearly all little boys have learned, “ A 
proud man was Lars Porsena upon the trysting day.” This 
great movement has not only brought interest and pleasure, 
romance and colour into millions of young lives: it 
has given them an ideal to strive for, an ideal of loyalty 
and goodwill and of a desire to help. ‘The Dominions and 
Colonies that go to make up the Empire form, in Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell’s words, “a team playing together bound 
by the spirit of mutual goodwill and co-operation.” And 
itis this spirit of ‘‘ team work ” that he has striven so hard 
and so successfully to inculcate. The Chief Scout has 
done something, and that not a little thing, for his country. 





THE death of Joseph Conrad is a great loss to England 
and to literature. His is one of the most remarkable 
figures in the history of letters. We may well doubt if 
there will ever be another man who will obtain a mastery 
so complete and so subtle over a language not his 
own. Conrad knew no word of English till, in his nine- 
teenth year, he joined an English steamer on her voyage 
to the Sea of Azof. From this boat he landed at Lowestoft 
and thus first set foot in the country that was to be his 
taal home. French he had learned as a boy: it was almost 
asecond native tongue to him, and he might have chosen 
it to write in, but that he held English to be the only 
lnguage that the sea itself understood. To true 
genius there must, in his case, have been added in 
a wonderful degree that capacity for painstaking 
whic! some unknown and foolish person has declared 
to be synonymous with it. No one could thus have sub- 
jugated an alien tongue without incredible toil. He himself 
has told us how he never for one moment allowed himself 
to relsx, while at the same time he sets up a standard for 
the worker in prose. “It is only,” he wrote, “ through 
Comp'cte, unswerving devotion to the perfect blending 
of form and substance : it is only through an unremitting, 
never-discouraged care for the shape and the ring of sen- 
tences that an approach can be made to plasticity.” He 
Was ovily sixty-six when he died: his work had not begun 
to show any trace of old age, and we might reasonably 
have hoped for much more. Was there ever anyone who 
Save us what in our dumb way we can only call the “ feel ” 
of the sea as he did? Any people would be proud of so 
§teat an adopted son. An island people most of all. 
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[HIS is the great week at Cowes. Yachting was in full 

swing at the week-end, and it is pleasant to record 
another victory for the King and the Britannia. To the 
average man and woman the Britannia stands for yachting, 
and we are delighted when His Majesty wins a race. We 
know that he is not merely the owner of a yacht, but a keen 
and practical yachtsman and that his famous cutter is very 
near to his heart. This latest victory was at Saturday’s 
regatta of the Royal Southampton Yacht Club, and the Brit- 
annia with her owner on board beat with some ease an old 
opponent in Sir Charles Allom’s White Heather. On 
Monday, when the Cowes Week opened with the Royal 
London Yacht Club’s regatta, White Heather had her 
revenge, for Britannia failed by twenty-nine seconds to 
concede the time allowance. Even more than most festivals 
of sport Cowes Week asks for fine weather. At the moment 
of writing the sun shines, and we hope that this is of good 
augury for the rest of the week. 


HE speeches at the R.I.B.A. conference on Archi- 
tectural Education were fairly unanimous in their 
disapproval of the old office-’prenticeship system, and said 
all kinds of nice things about the existing architectural 
schools. No doubt the worst outrages committed in our 
cities during the latter part of last century were prompted 
by a thoughtless individualism and complete disregard of 
neighbourliness and “ citizenship.” A regular education 
would have saved the rank and file of Victorian architects 
from their worst excesses. But when we turn to a country 
where the beaux arts system has been practised long enough 
to have left its mark on modern architecture, we see the 
other side of the picture. Most modern work in Paris suffers 
from a uniformity and lack of feeling almost as distressing, 
after a time, as the “ miscellaneity ” of the Victorians. 
There is no doubt that this is the principal danger that 
threatens book-learned architectural schools. ‘They may 
suppress originality in striving to bring the student up to 
some uniform standard of performance, as the Royal 
Academy schools tend to do in painting. Architectural 
schools in England are too young to have reached that stage 
of lethargy, and there is reason to hope that they never 
will. 


DAWN. 


There was no mist: it was the spirit-hour, 

The pause when death is past, and wondering earth 
Awakens to the miracle of birth; 

When in the well known garden, leaf and flower, 
And distantly the hills, reflect the light 

Of rapturous awaiting, and one star, 

Tremulous, like a dew-drop hung afar, 

Left by the black, soft-sweeping veil of night, 
Shines on in the pale sky; when the world’s heart 
Beneath a fair new christening robe, is stirred 
With a simplicity above all art, 

With a beatitude beyond all word. 

Then, as I stood bare-headed and unshod, 


I heard the living silence which is God. 
S. B. 


“THE name of the Cutty Sark has a stirring and romantic 

sound however little we may know of sailing ships, 
and there is something very moving in the news that Captain 
Woodget, who left the sea twenty-six years ago, has once 
more taken command of that clipper of clippers. He has 
with him Captain Millet, who once served under him as mate. 
The Cutty Sark was launched in 1869. After various 
vicissitudes she was ultimately bought by Captain Dowman 
of Falmouth in 1922. He had the happy thought of having 
her rigged as nearly as possible as she was in 1870 and of 
inducing Captain Woodget to leave the retirement of his 
Norfolk farm and take command of her once again. 
And thus, with her old commander, with her old rig, with 
her figurehead of the witch that chased Tam o’ Shanter, 
the famous ship has sailed from Falmouth to the regatta at 
Fowey. Captain Millet has told how he was a boy on board 
of her under Captain Moore even before Captain Woodget’s 
time, and one day in the South-East Trades Moore suddenly 
broke out, “ Here, my boy, don’t you ever forget all your 
life that we are going fifteen knots full and by, and that’s 
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going.”” The young apprentice never did forget, and his is 
a story to bring a lump to the throat of the most phlegmatic 
of landsmen. 


[ F, before the countryside was wholly vulgarised, the late 

Cecil Sharp succeeded in collecting all the folk songs and 
dances extant and inspired a society for their enjoyment 
that has flourishing branches all over the country, his work 
may be said to have been accomplished. But, even so, that 
work was only preparatory. The annual summer gathering 
of the Society at Cambridge comes fittingly as a species of 
funerary games. The memory of their dead leader is 
uppermost in the hearts of all, but the dances and songs 
move with the zest that he, their begetter, has inspired. 
For many years his followers were regarded askance, as 
rather “ cranky.”” But as more and more people caught 
the charm of folk song, scored and annotated as only Sharp 
with his marvellous knowledge and sympathy could do it, 
the movement began to be recognised as one of the most 
significant influences for good that the times have produced. 
To-day music, games and the drama are three wholly 
separate arts. But they have a common origin in folk song 
(which includes folk dance, for the dance is part and parcel 
of the song). Civilisation inevitably forces us to specialise, 
till the community tends to contain a small number of expert 
musicians, athletes, singers, actors, and so on, from par- 
ticipation in whose arts the average man is debarred. Not 
only is this unfortunate, but such deprivation is physically 
injurious. Music, song and rhythmical movement are 
beginning to be recognised as basic requirements of bodily 
and mental health. In folk song all are found together 
in a form that no one can help enjoying. Ministers of 
education have always assisted the society, and the ideal, 
end to Sharp’s labours would be the adoption of 
folk song into the curriculum of elementary schools. 
It would not be a universal panacea, but England, as a 
result, would be more nearly “‘ Merrie England ” than it is 
to-day. 


“THE origin of words must attract even those of us who 

are least deeply versed in philology, and to set out to 
look up a single word in Professor’s Skeat’s dictionary is 
often to browse at random for an hour in those engaging 
pastures. Particularly seductive is the origin of names, 
whether of people or places. We should be grateful to the 
English Place-name Society for undertaking the survey, 
which has just resulted in the publication of a first volume 
by several learned hands. If we do not digest all its learning, 
we can find in it many fascinating and romantic little bits 
of information. We hear, for instance, that some apparently 
incomprehensible name may hold the clue to buried treasure, 
and thus “ spotted floor ” turned out to be a Roman pave- 
ment in Oxfordshire. There is, too, something pleasant in 
the picture of the Norman clerks boggling at the uncouth 
Saxon names, gallicizing them and softening their bar- 
barousness till Snotingeham ran more trippingly off the 
tongue as Nottingham, and the rough “ scrob,” in the old 
name of Shrewsbury, became the smoother Salop. Despite 
of them, however, and despite the Danes who left their 
traces round the Wash, the mass of English names, we are 
told, is still of the old Angle or Saxon stock—‘‘ Genuine 
Saxon by the Soul of Hengist,” as that friend of our youth, 
Cedric, would have remarked. 


I? is very interesting and, unless we have something more 

than the normal smattering of history, it is also a little 
surprising to read that a memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers has 
been put up at Immingham in Lincolnshire. Most of us 
have always believed that the Mayflower sailed from 
Plymouth, and may have felt at the first shock some 
little indignation against Lincolnshire for trying, as it 
seemed, to steal from Devonshire. However, Imming- 


ham appears clearly to be within its rights. The original 
party embarked from Immingham and proceeded to 
Amsterdam and thence to Leyden. They stayed at Leyden 
for some years and then came back to Southampton. 
From Southampton they started again in the Speedwell 
and the Mayflower; but, since the Speedwell of sixty tons 
—it was thus that men once braved the Atlantic—proved 
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unseaworthy, they put in again to Plymouth. I: was 
therefore, from that port that the Mayflower and her sa 
trepid adventurers finally set forth. And so “ you’re both 
right and you’re both wrong,” as the pacific innkeeper in 
“ Silas Marner ” used to say to his argumentative customers, 
and there is enough glory and to spare for both west and 
east, Plymouth and Immingham. 


WHEN Mr. Lunn, Parliamentary Secretary for Overseas 

Trade, confessed in the House the other dey that 
the Australian Government’s offer of assisted p:ssages 
for bricklayers “‘ was likely to be to the individual emigrant’s 
advantage,” he uttered a disquieting truth. The t:ade of 
bricklayer in England to-day is, for whatever reasons, failing 
to attract the necessary quota of youths from school. That 
is the trouble underlying all the disputes with which the 
public have got so heartily tired. Both sides—employers 
and operatives—have reached a stage when ordinary good 
feeling has ceased to play any part. The employers’ costs 
have risen enormously, and the operatives have been for 
too long pursuing a “‘ ca’ canny” policy. These points 
must be conceded. But “the community” can surely 
not, as the Northumberland and Durham employers 
maintain, support the fight against a guaranteed week 
for the operatives. It is surely unfair that the workmen 
should be the only ones to suffer when bad weather or 
other circumstances, over which even the employers have 
no control, prevent them from earning their wage. Could 
some arrangement be come to on this point, good feeling 
would to a large extent be restored on both sides, and 
only when such friendly co-operation has been established 
will ca’ canny methods be out of date and the builder’s 
trade appeal again to young men. But if an honest liveli- 
hood is assured to bricklayers, the community equally 
expects honest work for money. 


TO THE BIRDS. 

Now mourn, now mourn, ye garden-flying birds, 
Go snap dejected bills beside the bed 

Where all in vain were my smooth coaxing words, 
Where late lay strawberries on which you fed. 


Oh blackbird, I have now no jam and jelly 
What was it made you take my currants first ? 
You roguish thief! they lié inside your belly 
To satisfy, or so vou said, your thirst. 


Ah! sad am I ‘to see you in your plight 

But sternly do I mind me of you when 

You came and went with eager fruitful flight ; 
The missel-thrushes twittered at me then! 


Then sing now, birds, your melancholiest strains, 
Tor see !—I’ve netted all the raspberry canes. 
ESTELLE BouGHTON. 


T is a remarkable thing that four hundred people should 

enter for a competition in reciting poetry. It is en- 
couraging also, because it may be presumed that they enjoy 
not only the art of recitation, but the great poetry which 
they recite. Of these four hundred, two hundred were 
women and one hundred children. The remaining hundred 
were men, and this is a far larger number than ertered 
last year. Then the men were, it appears, somewhat 
abashed at the prospect of competing against women, 
partly because they felt that they had had smaller Icisure 
for practice, partly, perhaps, because men are by nature 
more shy and frightened of hearing their own voic:s 
public. At any rate, this year they had a class to them 
selves, in which they could only be beaten by their own 
sex. Yet, it seems that they need not have been so difficent, 
for Mr. Masefield, who was one of the judges, says that 
this year they shared the honours with the women, and 
he expresses himself as deeply impressed by the “ beauty 
of speech” of some of them. About the women speakers 
he is equally enthusiastic, describing much of their speech 
as “lovely.” We are apt to be frightened at the notion 
of recitation, and, indeed, all of us have probably suffered 
severely from it at times in the past; but what is being 
none at Oxford may well set up an entirely new standaf 
and make a true pleasure out of what was once an agony: 
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GOODWOOD 


dismal forebodings as was the case last week. The Duke 
. of Richmond, by whose enterprise the meeting has 

/ been built up to be one of the foremost of the whole 
year, must have been dismayed on that Monday when rain 
fell v 'thout cessation, when, too, the barometer was alarmingly 
low «nd the meteorological experts were unusually depressed. 
On ‘I esday morning, too, when the meeting was due to open, 
the outlook was still discouraging ; but then the change came, 
as if iimed to the hour. Rain and clouds gave way to sunshine 
and genial warmth. A bigger crowd than I seem to remember 
fora first day gathered, and many took part in the cordial welcome 
accorded to the King and Queen, whc were the guests, at Goodwood 
House, of the Duke. So it will be understood that, after all, 
the old-established fixture began on the right sort of note. We 
have, of course, memories of vicious weather on these uplands. 
It is why we were so grateful for the eleventh-hour 
change. 

Tuesday, as usual, was Stewards’ Cup day, that six-furlong 
sprint handicap which years ago used to give rise to so much 
betting for weeks ahead of it. The affair has lost that character, 
and now there is no such thing as serious ante-post betting 
associated with it. The public find it quite easy enough to lose 
their money on the day, and also, I do not think they are as 
interested in it, though a big field can invariably be expected. 
Perhaps it is too big for them, since size must add to the lottery 
of the start. It is so very important to get well away in this 
race. In recent years the winner has, I think, always come 
from those that have managed to get away among the first 
half-dozen or so. Then the draw, too, is unquestionably an 
influence of first importance. Low numbers are so seldom in 
the picture at the judge’s end. 

In last week’s race, Compiler, the winner, was drawn No. 12, 
which was exactly in the middle of the long line as it was arranged 
before the tapes. This horse made all the running and won by 
a neck. What could be more straightforward than that ? 
But first let me tell you of what happened before the race. Cos, 
belonging to the Aga Khan, had been much favoured on the 
score of having been leniently weighted, remembering what 
a very high-class two year old she was. Mr. Sol Joel obviously 
betted considerably on the reformed Pondoland, notwithstanding 
that this winner of the Anniversary Cup at Sandown Park 
had to put up 8st. olb., which included a 1olb. penalty. They 
still thought he would win, and he did, indeed, come very near 
to bringing off quite a remarkable double event. Without that 
Iolb. penalty he would have won the Stewards’ Cup, as I shall 
show. Mrs. Sofer Whitburn had hopes of winning with her three 
year old, Arausio, but something happened to him just before 
to the race and he could not run. Consequently, Drake, in the 
same ownership, was called on, instead of being kept in reserve 
for the King 
George Stakes. 

Pandarus, 
the winner of the 
Wokingham 
Stakes at Ascot, 
had many admir- 
ets, 2nd this was 
certeinly true of 
Rath Duth (8st. 
3lb.), the King’s 
horse Weather- 
vane, and Jarvie, 
secoid last year 
to | pinard. But 
the ruth is that 
the: was no out- 
Stanuing horse 
Such as Epinard 
and | ish Elegance 
and t is why the 
ever’ as a whole 
Was \ery ordinary 
and save rise to 
little more than 
averaze interest. 
Compiler is a light- 
Coloured chestnut 
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Sir Eager, a horse that belonged to Mr. W. M. Singer and 
had only a brief stud career, during which time, however, 
he did sire this Stewards’ Cup winner as well as that other 
sprinter, Drake, who was looked upon as a high-class two 
year old when he won the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, the 
Champagne Stakes at Doncaster, and the Middle Park Plate 
at Newmarket. As a matter of fact, Drake ran fifth now to 
Compiler. The latter is trained by Sir Charles Nugent and owned 
by a London owner in Mr. L Schaverin. It 1s quite the 
biggest prize he has ever won. At one time Compiler was 
probably two or three lengths ahead, and that he only won by 
a neck was due to the belated rush of Rath Duth. That rush 
would have carried him to the front only the horse tired towards 
the close. He had never won before over six furlongs. Pondo- 
land, too, was doing his best work at the finish; but it is still 
true that Compiler made the whole of the running and never 
looked like being beaten. 

The races for two year olds at Goodwood are invariably 
of much interest, if only because several of them are run over 
six furlongs, which is longer than most two year olds have raced 
over. Stamina, therefore, is essential in the winners. Races 
of this distance are the Ham Stakes, which costs ‘an owner £100 
to send his horse to the post ; the Richmond Stakes ; the Mole- 
comb Stakes (to which I shall make a further reference next 
week) ; and the Prince of Wales’ Stakes, which costs an owner 
£200 for an entry and in that sense, therefore, is an exclusive 
proposition. Now, the Ham Stakes and the Richmond Stakes 
were both decided on the first day, the respective winners being 
Kalindi, by Sunstar from Snow Marten ; and Manna, by Phalaris 
from Waffles, the latter having cost Mr. H. E. Morris, a Shanghai 
merchant, 6,300 guineas as a yearling. It will be recalled that 
I discussed him on the occasion of his dismal début for the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes at the last Sandown Park meeting, 
in which race he swerved vislently at the start and generally 
behaved like the rawest novice. He made generous amends 
this time at Goodwood, for he treated Bravado, a colt of some 
good form belonging to Mr. J. B. Joel, and others with the 
scantest ceremony, winning in great style by six lengths. It 
was, therefore, proved that he is a good one and entitled to 
rank among that select band of high-class youngsters trained 
by Fred Darling in the Beckhampton stable. 

It was on the second day of the meeting that the most talked 
and written about grey horse since the time of her sire, The 
Tetrarch, did something to show she was not quite a thing of the 
past. It will be recalled how Plack beat Mumtaz Mahal for the 
One Thousand Guineas, which was the first indication that as a 
three year old she was going to be deficient in stamina, as, in- 
deed, her breeding suggested she would be. There was partial de- 
thronement in that incident, but there was complete overthrow 
for the time being when she gave what was only an ignominious 
show for the Cor- 
onation Stakes at 
Ascot, the  dis- 
tance in this case 
being only a mile. 
Now, at  Good- 
wood she was 
equal to winning 
the King George 
Stakes, which is 
decided over six 
furlongs and is on 
weight - for - age 
conditions. Three 
year olds must, 
naturally, receive 
weight from their 
elders, and thus 
it was that Top 
Gallant, a four 
year old, had to 
concede 23lb. My 
Lord, a disap- 
pointing horse 
since his two year 
old days, had to 
give 19lb. They 
were the only old 
Copyright, ones, and the only 
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other was the big-framed three year old 

colt, Equator. He had merely to give ' 
the sex allowance of 3lb. to the grey 
filly. 

The three year olds had the finish 
to themselves and the colt was worsted 
by a length. As usual, Mumtaz Mahal 
showed the same brilliant beginning form, 
and at five furlongs she would doubtless 
have been an easy winner, but she was 
tiring very much in the last hundred 
yards of the sixth furlong and, I thought, 
was all out to beat Equator a length. 
Now, as Equator is not regarded as being 
in any sense a remarkable sprinter, the 
true run race does not suggest that 
Mumtaz Mahal is a wonder any longer. 
It was, nevertheless, pleasant to see her 
do something to restore some shattered 
illusions concerning her, and now, having 
done so, she may be soon finishing with 
racing and so pass into the retirement 
of stud life at the Aga Khan’s new stud 
farm not far from the Curragh. 

Another two year old star was re- 
vealed on this second day, and in my 
opinion a very notable one too. The 
reference is to Lord Astor’s filly, Saucy 
Sue, by Swynford from Good and Gay. 
She made a first appearance on a race- 
course, and by four lengths won the 
Lavant Stakes of five furlongs, receiving only 7lb. from Black 
Friar, whose brilliant recent form has been a feature of 
the two year old racing. The general public, knowing 
nothing of the esteem in which Saucy Sue was held by the 
Manton stable, or possibly doubting the stories of her capacity 
in private, stuck to Black Friar. That colt was, therefore, a 
pronounced favourite, while the filly went rather badly in the 
market until the starting price drifted to 5 to 1. As a rule, 
such a sign is full of bad omen, but we saw the débutante put up 
a sparkling show. She showed just as much speed at the outset 
as the practised Black Friar and others, and when she made 
her way to the front, still going easily and within herself, the 
others simply could not live with her. It was a performance 
which made a big impression. Lord Astor has certainly bred 
himself a high-class one. The filly is well grown, but she gives 
the idea of being still backward. Her lines are not exactly ele- 
gant, but she is lengthy without being weak in any respect and one 
can picture her making a grand three year old. .She is rather 
of the Tranquil type of Swynford, and you may be sure there 
was no fluke about her win. She knows her business, and if she 
does not do better still I shall be surprised. The failure of 
Black Friar was complete to the point of being astonishing. 


W. A. Rouch. 
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It is just possible that he has had too much of it. Even His 
Majesty’s colt and Iron Mask finished well in front of him. The 
form here cannot have been correct, but I must accept it in the 
case of the winner. He would never have beaten her in any 
circumstances. 

The poor luck of the Aga Khan this season, dating in par- 
ticular from the day when Diophon won him the Two Thousand 
Guineas, has been much commented on. The wins of Mumtaz 
Mahal, Teresina and Frater may indicate a decided turn, 
but things were still very much out of gear when Diophon was 
beaten for the Sussex Stakes of a mile. It is true the Two 
Thousand Guineas winner beat the very unsatisfactory Tom 
Pinch, the pair meeting at level weights, but he was smothered 
at the finish by a colt of Sir Abe Bailey’s, named Burslem, the 
form of which up to then had been so bad that one could not 
conceive of him having the remotest chance of beating Diophon 
at 17lb. in his favour. Yet the thing happened. Now, Burslem 
had been tailed off in his races—not beaten only, but tailed off— 
and one can only account for his win by suggesting that Diophon 
is now unable to race to the extent of a mile, and that Tom Pinch 
has an aversion to the whole business. It is rather pitiful to 
see this plight of two colts that at one time were actually first 
and second favourites for the Derby and 
were immensely believed in by their 
respective stables. 

And I could not do better than con- 
clude impressions of the first half of a 
notable and thoroughly enjoyable meet- 
ing by expressing the great delight there 
was over the Goodwood Stakes victory 
of London Cry in the colours of the 
King. This horse had not been fortu- 
nate in some recent efforts, but the “iding 
of Archibald seemed to make a ot of 
difference. The class of those competing 
in this race of two miles and ‘hree 
furlongs may not have been of — iuch 
account, but London Cry had 8st. 8lb. 
to carry and at the finish he had won 
with six lengths to spare. He reall: did 
make no mistake about it, and sei the 
people cheering before he had actually 
passed the winning post. The King was 
obviously pleased, and at once proceeded 
to the unsaddling enclosure, there to 
look over his winner and thank those 
who had been so closely associated 
with the victory. 

Teresina’s Cup, victory was only 
gained after the exertion of her full 
powers of endurance. These she had 
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to sho in order to hold off the Manton three year old leonardo, 
arare’ bred colt by Gainsborough, the 1918 New Derby winner 
fom ©ay Laura, the dam of Gay Crusader. His owner, Mr. 
4, R. Cox, won the Rous Memorial Stakes for two year olds 
with | icaroon, an attractive colt by Beppo from Ciceronetta, a 
mare | v Cicero that Alec Taylor had in her racing days at Manton. 
Frater, as already stated, was the Aga Khan’s third winner at 
the meeting, and this three year old was capable in securing 
the Cl.esterfield Cup on the concluding day. 

The Goodwood Cup, the King George Stakes, and the 
Chesterfield Cup represented a very fine “ bag’’ for one owner 
to secure, the horses that served him so well being Mumtaz 
Mahal, Teresina and Frater. There was an impression abroad 
that this might be the last appearance in public of Mumtaz 
Mahal, but if present intentions are adhered to she will be on 
view at York at the end of the month. Pondoland followed up 
his third for the Stewards Cup by winning the Drayton Handicap 
under such weight as confirms the idea that he is not only reliable 
again in public, but a pretty good horse. It is odd how he has 
come into’ his own again after having been given up as hopeless, 
even by his owner and trainer. His owner, Mr. Sol Joel, had 
a very fair meeting. He won races with Pondoland, Prompt 
and Fodder. Certain other heavily betted-on horses failed him, 
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but on the whole he, too, carried off his share of the spoils. This 
was in marked contrast with the continued bad luck of his 
brother, Mr. J. B. Joel, whose horses could not win a race for the 
very good reason that they are not good enough. 

It was really quite refreshing to note the delight of the local 
people after the unknown colt, Priory Park, had won the Mole- 
comb Stakes for two year olds for an individual who, up to then, 
had been unknown, except, of course, in Chichester, and in con- 
nection, too, with Sussex cricket. I refer to Mr. Charlie Howard— 
such was his designation on the card—who appears to have 
bred this colt by Rocksavage from Chatham IL and named it 
after the Chichester Club’s cricket ground. He placed it with 
the local trainer, Clancy, and entered it in all the big races. 
Such was his tremendous opinion of him. Apparently the colt 
was well galloped and really fancied to win a race, which it was 
thought rested between Bucellas, second recently for the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes, and the newcomer, Balfour, from the 
Beckhampton stable and running in the colours of Lord Lons- 
dale. But while they ran badly the local horse ran away with 
the race, and was hailed home with ringing shouts of delight. 
It was a delightful incident, and no one can grudge 
small man his joy, especially as he has an undoubtedly good 
colt. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE FISHI 


OR numberless years the cormorant has been regarded, 

both in the East and West, as chief of the fishing birds, 

while the penguin has been looked upon as rather a 

stupid sort of fowl, interesting mainly from the fact 

that it comes from Arctic regions ; but a careful observa- 
tion of the two birds under the water of their large tank at the 
loological Gardens leaves very little doubt as to which of them 
is the better swimmer and catcher of fish. 

Nothing is in greater contrast between the two birds than 
their mode of progression under water. The penguin swims 
under water by the use of its 
paddles, or modified wings, the 
feet being held out in a straight 
line with the body, as may be 
sen in the first illustration, 
and only used, like the tail, as 
a rudder. “‘Swims,” perhaps, 
is the wrong word, for it 
travels along in a _ kind of 
eflortless glide; indeed, one 
could almost say that it “‘ flies ’’ 
through the water. Owing to 
its torpedo-like shape there is 
little resistance to the water, 
and, consequently, a_ great 
speed is attained, the bird being 
easily twice as fast as the cor- 
morant when progressing in a 
straight line. 

The cormorant, on the 
other hand, swims with the 
fet, the wings being held 
tightly against the body, and 
the head and neck being jerked 
forward at each stroke of the 
feet, almost as if the bird had 
sme amount of trouble to 
force itself through the water. 
This forcing itself is rather 
sang; when one _ considers 
that ic is the slimmer bird of 
the tvo; but there is, of 
course, less propelling surface 
i the cormorant’s feet than 
i the ‘ong and powerful modi- 
hed ws gs of the penguin. 

W .en we come to consider 
turnin, power in the water,» 
the p nguin is, again, not. 
only uch superior, but in- 
finitely more graceful. The 
second illustration shows a 
Cormo: nt turning in the water 
after -cizing a fish, and its 
clumsy movements are well. 
shown, the right leg being used 
to “back water,’ while the 
left leg is strenuously worked 
‘o swing the bird to the right. 
Clumsir:ess is, however, only a 
Comparative term, for the 


PENGUIN SWIMMING 


CORMORANT, WITH FISH, 


NG BIRDS 


cormorant was moving round at a good speed, as may be seen 
from the fact that the bubbles of air immediately behind the 
bird are more or less flattened and have not yet started to 
rise to the surface. 

The third illustration shows a penguin turning suddenly 
at r:ght angles in order to capture a fish, and the ease and grace 
with which this manceuvre is carried out must be seen to be 
really appreciated. There is no perceptible halt in its forward 
movement before turning, the bird swinging round without 
apparent effort, much like a practised skater turning from the 
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“inside” to the “ outside’ edge. The fact 
that the tail portion of the bird has hardly 
moved during the turn can be seen by observ- 
ing that the air bubbles are still clustered 
together immediately behind, instead of being 
scattered about as in the case of the cormorant. 
It is worth noticing, too, the beautiful balance 
the bird has maintained by spreading out the 
modified wings to their full extent. 

Another advantage that the penguin has 
over the cormorant is the fact that the former 
bird is able to swallow its food under the 
water, whereas the cormorant has to rise to the 
surface before disposing of a fish; thus, in the 
case of a small shoal of fish, the penguin is 
able to continue feeding until forced to rise 
to the top for air, while the unhappy cormo- 
rant might capture one fish and find the rest 
of the shoal dispersed when it returned to the 
already disturbed area. The fourth illustra- 
tion shows a cormorant catching a fish, and it 
can easily be seen from the air bubbles that 
there is a good dea! of disturbance in the 
water during the process, and quite enough to 
scatter fish in all directions, 

Moreover, the penguin seems to be able 
to take down a larger supply of air than the 
cormorant, for the former bird will continue 
to swim up and down under the water for a 
much longer time than the latter bird, while 
the cormorant seems easily distressed under the 
water and has no appearance of being “ at 
home ”’ and enjoying it like the penguin. 

As far as the actual catching of fish is 
concerned, the penguin simply gathers them in 
as it happens to come across them, but the 
cormorant marks down a fish and pursues it 
until it is captured, even though it may have 
to pass larger fish during its pursuit of the 
selected victim. 

There does not seem very much to choose 
between the eyesight of the two birds under 
water, but the penguin seems more alert, con- 
tinually turning its head from side to side in 
order that no fish may be overlooked—a habit 
that is not so strongly marked in the cormo- 
rant ; in fact, the eyes of the latter bird have 
an over-anxious look as if it was afraid of 
being a little too late for dinner. 

Owing to its stocky shape, the penguin 
does not enter the water very gracefully, as it 
seems to’ flop in anyhow; but, in spite of its 
bulk, it is able to run fairly fast on dry land, 
while the cormorant has to be content with an 
ungainly waddle: however, the cormorant dis- 
tinctly scores over the penguin by being much 
more fastidious about its plumage after it has 
left the water. The penguin allows its attire 
to “‘ dry on,” so to speak, and generally wears a 
sort of unshaven appearance, as if it did not 
care how it looked; on the other hand, the 
cormorant carefully arranges the breast and 
back feathers, and takes a pride in seeing that 
the wing feathers are all in their proper places 
before the wings themselves are stretched out 
‘to dry in the sun. 

A peculiarity about the penguin is that 
it seems to “ lose heart ’’ when captured and 
placed in strange surroundings, such as on 
board ship, the consequence being that pen- 
guins captured in the North arrive at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens a living mass of bones and 
feathers, owing to the fact that they do not 
try to feed themselves during the journey, 
this necessitating a course of forcible feeding 
with herrings for some few weeks after they 
reach the Gardens, otherwise they would starve 
themselves to death. 

The fifth illustration, one of the most 
successful, shows a cormorant rising to the 
surface with a fish in its beak. 

It may be mentioned that these photo- 
graphs are among the best that have yet been 
secured of the birds swimming under water, 
and a good many photographic plates were 
spoilt and much regrettable language used 
before these results were obtained. The chief 
difficulty lies in the speed of the birds, as the 
tank is wide and there is, consequently, no 
time to focus correctly ; and, although using a 
Cooke lens of large aperture, the dim light 
makes an exposure shorter than 1-200th of a 
second impossible, whereas it would require at 
most 1-500th of a second in order to prevent the 
slight ““ movement ’”’ that is unavoidably present 
in the photographs. NEvILLE KINGSTON. 
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PENGUIN TURNING UNDER WATER TO CATCH FISH. 


CORMORANT SEIZING ITS PREY. 


RISING TO THE SURFACE TO SWALLOW THE FISH. 
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STALKING IN NEW ZEALAND 


By Major R. A. Witson, D.S.O. 


VIEW DOWN THE WILLS VALLEY, WESTLAND. 


HE New Zealand Court of the Empire Exhibition 

is showing a collection of sporting trophies of which the 

greater number are red deer heads from the Otago herd, 

and readers may be interested in some recollections of 

stalking in this district. The herd of deer descended 
from those imported from Lord Dalhousie’s herd about 1870 
has now spread over parts of Canterbury and Westland as well 
as Otago, but is known as the Otago herd. It is the only herd 
of pure Scotch blood in New Zealand, and the heads of the best 
of the stags retain the beauty of shape and curve so well depicted 
by Landseer, while some of the royals would serve as models 
for the “‘ Monarch of the Glen.’’ They have increased in size 
and beam until they far surpass any modern Scotch head, but 
when I was in Hawick a few years ago I saw in the museum 
large horns found in peat bogs, grown by stags perhaps thousands 
of years ago, which resemble very closely present-day Otago 
horns ; this shows that the size lost by hundreds of generations 
of overstocking and underfeeding has been regained in a com- 
paratively short time in a new country with unbounded scope 
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A YOUNG STAG IN THE ELUE RIVER BLOCK, OTAGO. 


and unlimited feed. The herd was originally turned out at 
Morven Hills, in Central Otago, an almost treeless, dry, tussocky 
country ; but it has spread west and south until it has now 
crossed the main range of the Southern Alps on the west and 
has reached Mount Aspiring on the south. I give a sketch map 
showing the country over which the deer have spread. 

When I first shot in Otago in 1901 it was in the Dingle— 
the first year it had been stalked. One of our party, Mr. Harold 
Hodgkinson, obtained his royal there which, in the opinion 
of many people, still remains the finest head shot in Otago. 
It measures 46}ins. long by 43ins. outside measurement. For 
several years the Dingle remained a fine field for good heads, 
but as the adjoining Hunter Valley was stocked up it obtained 
the ascendancy, and for about fifteen years was the main stalking 
ground of Otago, and in the season was filled with camps from 
the head of the Hunter river to Lake Hawea. The valley is 
about forty miles long and on the southern side has many 
subsidiary valleys running into it, these tributary valleys 
forming the chief stalking ground. Many fine heads were taken 


UPPER LANDSEBOROUGH VALLEY, WESTLAND. 








FIG, I. 


out of the Hunter. Before the war many English sportsmen 
stalked here and shot some fine heads. 

As the ground gets stocked up the deer keep pressing forward 
and the older country becomes overstocked, so that the fringes 
of the herd always provide the best heads. The Hunter is now 
past its prime, and the valleys of the Wills and Landsborough 
in Westland and the Makarora in Otago produce the best heads. 

In 1910 Mr. E. C. Studholme and I shot the top block of 
the Hunter and had some fine stalking. We went over the 
Wilson Pass on the main range into the Wills valley, being the 
first to cross the pass, which is 5,500ft. high. We saw deer 
there, but too few to provide stalking. For the next four years 
we stalked together in the Hunter, and in 1913 he shot a magnifi- 
cent royal, which is on view in the Exhibition (No. 17) measuring 
4l}ins. long by 38}ins. spread (Fig. 3). In 1914 I obtained 
my best head, being another royal, 4o#ins. long and 4o}ins. 
wide. This is No. 11 in the Exhibition. 

Several years later the late Mr. C. Studholme stalked the 
Wills for the first time and got some fine heads, one being a 
15-pointer 42ins. long and 44}ins. wide. This head is now in 
the Exhibition (No. 16). The following years Mr. J. Forbes 
shot some fine heads there, he being the first to hold a licence 
in Westland. 

Before going farther it may be as well to give an idea of the 
stalking ground. The country is mountainous, the peaks being 
from 7,000ft. to 8,oooft, and the valleys about 1,ooo0ft. above sea 
level. The rivers run through open flats of varying sizes, but, 
except for these flats, the whole country up to 3,500ft. level is 
clothed with bush too dense for stalking. Above the bush is 
open country covered with tussock and scrub, 
and it is in this area up to 5,500ft. that is the 
stalking ground. The illustrations will give some 
idea of the magnificent scenery and also the 
arduous nature of the sport, for 2,500ft. of 
climbing has to be undertaken nearly every day 
before commencing the day’s stalk. 

During the war there was practically no 
stalking and my next year after 1914 was 1920, 
when Captain E. T. R. Carlyon and I took up 
the top block of the Hunter and also the adjoin- 
ing block of the Wills across the main range in 
Westland. Stalking the Wills block necessitated 
everything being carried over the Wilson Pass 
by our guides and ourselves, which was strenuous 
work, but we had fine weather and magnificent 
sport. Captain Carlyon got a beautiful 18-pointer 
and four other good heads, my best head being 
a 17-pointer. I shall never forget this stalk. It 
was April ist, the opening day of the season, 
and the valley of the Wills was filled with thick 
mist up to the top of the bush, 3,500ft. We 
climbed up through this into glorious sun- 
shine, and round us the mountains rose up 
clear from the sea of fog. Above us towered 
the Bealey Range between the Wills and the 
Landsborough, and from a_ snowfield on the aay 3 
top of the range a magnificent stag was roaring RG 
defiance at rivals in the valley below. He o? » 
stood out clear against the blue sky and his 
head seemed to carry a forest of points. To 
stalk him we had to climb a further 2,oooft., 
but everything went well, and when he fell to 
my shot I felt my trip had not been in vain. 
An illustration is given of this head (Fig. 1). 

In 1921 we packed over the Haast Pass and 
stalked in the Landsborough Valley. This was 
terra incognita to us and was very difficult 

country. The Landsborough River is practic- 
ally unfordable on foot, and bluffs on the river 
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FIG. 3. 


often necessitate high climbing. The prize of the trip was a 
magnificent royal, shot by Captain Carlyon, 44ins. long, 4o}ins, 
spread, with beautiful even-cupped tops. This head is No. ga in 
the Exhibition (Fig. 2). 

The following year I stalked in the Wills without very much 
success, my best head being a 14-pointer measuring 37ins. 
both ways. 

Last year, 1923, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Herrick and I took up 
the Blue River block on a tributary of the Makarora River in 
Otago. The weather was fine nearly the whole trip of about a 
month, and we had very good sport. The best was a very 
wide 14-pointer shot by Mr. Herrick, 454ins. long and 45}ins. wide. 
Mrs. Herrick also got a very fine royal, perhaps one of the best 
heads ever shot by a woman, it being 45}ins. long and 39}ins. wide. 
Both these heads are now in the Exhibition and are Nos. 3 and 4. 

His Excellency Lord Jellicoe was shooting in the adjoining 
block and got a splendid 13-pointer, 44ins. long and 47}ins. 
wide, with beautiful wide sweeping antlers of true Scotch type. 
This is No. 1 in the Exhibition. Sportsmen may be interested 
to compare it with No. 8a, a 14-pointer shot by Mr. J. Faulks 
some ten years ago, measuring 42}ins. long and 5oins. wide, 
the record width for New Zealand. This stag was probably 
the sire of both Lord Jellicoe’s and Mr. Herrick’s, as he was 
shot in the same locality, and the abnormal width of all three 
heads and their general similarity of shape seem to establish 
a relationship. New Zealanders are very pleased that His 
Excellency was able to carry off such a fine trophy. 

The stalking ground in Central Otago can be reached by 
various routes, but motors must be used to cover the last forty 
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miles .o Pembroke or Hawea Flat. From Pembroke the Makarora 
Valle:’ can only be reached by launch up Lake Wanaka, a distance 
of th::ty-six miles. The Hunter Valley is reached by a similar 
trip «cross Lake Hawea from Hawea Flat. The two lakes 
are « osely adjoining and have the same outlet in the Clutha 
river. From the heads of the lakes pack-horses must be taken 
to were the main camp is to be established on any of the main 
rivers. From this main camp smaller flying camps, for which 
ever: ching has to be carried, are generally necessary to stalk 
the ground properly. 

Vestland stalking grounds are reached from Makarora 
by a pack track over the Haast Pass on the main range, the 
Landsborough being two days’ packing from Makarora. The 
sketch map given shows the locality. 

‘The country is so rough that guides are necessary to help 
‘with the carrying and to provide knowledge of the best routes 
to reach the stalking ground above the bush. The guides are 
a very fine type and are always keen to see that their party 
bring out good heads. Their wages are generally £1 a day and 
found, but, considering the arduous nature of their task, they are 
well worthit. Some stalkers also employ a cook tor the main camp. 
The stalking country is divided into blocks, and applications 
for each block are received about June for the following season 
by the different Acclimatisation Societies; if more than one 
application is received for any one block, a ballot is taken for 
it. Sportsmen from England, therefore, would have to apply 
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almost a vear before the season in which they desired to stalk, 
otherwise they would run the risk of not being able to obtain 
a good block. The season extends from April 1st to the end of 
May, and the number of heads allowed to be shot varies from 
three to six, but sportsmen are generally allowed to increase the 
number by taking out another licence, which costs about £5. 

Before the war, sportsmen used to arrive in New Zealand 
about November for the trout fishing, and wait on till the deer- 
stalking. Good salmon fishing is now obtainable in the South 
Island in February and March, so visitors could start with the 
trout fishing, go on to the salmon, and end with the stalking. 
In addition to these attractions, wapiti and moose are now 
established, and the first two wapiti heads which were shot 
last season are in the Exhibition and show that they have not 
deteriorated in their new environment. This present season 
eight licences have been issued for wapiti, and the result of this 
season’s stalking will show better how far the herd has extended 
and how many licences can be issued annually. Reports as 
to their distribution are meagre and conflicting, as they are in 
almost unexplored country, but it seems probable that the herd 
will stand six licences a year. No moose bull, on the other 
hand, has been shot, or, indeed, even certainly seen, so, though 
they are undoubtedly established, it does not seem probable 
that we can claim New Zealand as a moose country yet; but 
we can claim that our deer stalking provides as fine sport and 
as good heads as anywhere else in the world to-day. 





BROKEN SHAFTS AND BROKEN HEARTS 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


N that agreeable little book by Mr. Baxter called ‘‘ Golf 
in Perth and Perthshire,” there is a story of a match 
between the great Allan Robertson and a famous amateur 
of his day, Mr. James Condie. It appears that Allan 
had been worsted in a foursome by Mr. Condie and his 
partner, and there had ensued some mild chaff about good clubs 
and poor players to use them. The end of it was that Mr. Condie 
and Allan wagered their clubs, one against the other, for a further 
match, which is thus described by Mr. Baxter: ‘‘ Mr. Condie 
was a great humorist and completely put Allan off his usual 
game. The result was that Allan no sooner won back a club 
than he would lose two holes in succession, which caused the club 
to be again handed over to Mr. Condie’s caddie, and another 
along with it. Allan had rather a rueful countenance as the 
finish of the Perth course came into view. On driving to the 
last hole Allan had only his driver and his putter left. Had 
he been able to win he would have redeemed his iron, but 
instead he lost and his driver was claimed. Mr. Condie insisted 
on Allan showing what he could do with his putter alone and 
an extra hole out and back was played. Condie won the putter ! 
‘Surely you'll let me take one club home?’ pleaded Allan. 
‘No,’ replied Mr. Condie, and Allan’s clubs remained in Perth, 
at least for one night.” 

No doubt Allan got his clubs back on the next day, but what 
a terible match to play! It seems to me one of those matches 
in which he who “ gets his blow in fust ’’ would win in the end 
a complete and annihilating victory. To lose the first hole 
would be to lose some vital club, and so the rest would be very 
likely to follow in inevitable procession. Men have played 
games for all sorts of desperate wagers. Is there not a story 
—I seem to remember it—of some dashing Georgian buck who 
wagered the terrace of steps that led up to his own front door ? 
He lost: his adversary claimed his pound of flesh, or, rather, of 
stone: the steps were taken away and have never been replaced 
tothisday. It would bea pang to see the steps of one’s ancestors 
at another man’s door, but it would be worse to see one’s own 
precious clubs in another man’s hands, to see a long and crucial 
putt holed by one’s own putter against oneself. To lose a treasured 
club is bitter, but to have to play against it when it had become 
an involuntary traitor through one’s own folly—that would 
be too much to bear. 

That old story of Allan came back into my head on account 
of « little tragedy of my own. I possessed an iron: nay, I 
still possess the husk of it, but the spirit has fled. I called it 
my Macedonian iron, because it was sent out to me in that 
bar’ -n and inhospitable land and cheered my loneliness there. 
I r ember once that I was just about to kill a snake with it, 
as i sidled and slithered along the grass towards my dug-out 
Ina certain dry river bed, and then refrained in time, since there 
mig: t be many snakes in Macedon but there were no more medium 
irons. On the Vardar marshes, on the stony hills of Gramatna, 
in t! e nullahs of Summer Hill, it had been my trusty companion 
and .t had been so ever since. It still had its original grip with 
hole; worn in it by my affectionate thumbs. It was the perfect 
Iron. And then the other day it broke, not in some part of the 
Shaft that might be bound and made strong again, but fatally, 
ureiiediably, right down by the hose. I had a new shaft put 
in; I impressed on the club-maker the terrible trust I was 
Tepcsing in him ; I besought him with tears in my eyes to put in 
@ good one. No doubt the poor man did his best, but all the 
virtue had gone out of the club. I could not hit a ball with it. 


The sequel to the story is, in one sense, cheerful, in another 
it is bitterly ironic. I possessed another iron which I had never 
much liked. There was nothing for it now but to try to like 
it. I put it in my bag with repugnance, and when I was first 
about to play a shot with it I took care to tell my opponent 
of my bereavement and to add, “ I’ve got a beast of a club here 
that will have to do, but I’m sure I shan’t hit a shot with it.’’ 
And yet! I did, in fact, play rather a good shot with it, and 
have continued to play moderately well with it ever since. 
Indeed, I have come to feel a certain unwilling affection for it. 

The tragedy seems to me to be this, that I did not lose 
my Macedonian iron once and for all. It would have been for 
the moment a horrid shock, but time would have softened the 
blow, and as the months passed I should come to have nothing 
but tender and beautiful memories of my old friend. As it is, 
I can see it every day standing in the corner of my room, with 
that detestable, shiny, yellow shaft (the varnish had departed 
long since from the old one), and it is a hard thing to reflect how 
much I loved it once and that I love it no longer. It would 
surely be better a hundred times never to see it at all. 

There is something extraordinarily perverse about the shafts 
of iron clubs. I do not think that irons as a class approve of 
second marriages, because it often happens that once the original 
shaft is broken the head utterly declines to be mated with a 
new one. I remember to have had in my time two clubs that 
I particularly loved; one was a driving mashie and the other 
a cleek. In both cases, once the shaft was broken, the head 
became useless to me, so utterly useless that I now eke out a 
precarious existence by means of spoons and heavy irons. In 
those two cases there was, I think, a possible explanation beyond 
perversity. Both shafts had in course of time become bent in 
the shape of a bow, doubtless owing to my vicious methods. 
When a new and straight shaft was fitted to the head, 
the angle of the face and, as it seemed, the whole lie of 
the head was strange and unfamiliar. It may have been that 
this very bending of the shaft had made the club something of 
a magic wand. At any rate, when the bend was gone all was 
gone. Fortunately, perhaps, the heads themselves are now gone 
too. They disappeared in a house-moving or were given to a 
deserving caddie. So they cannot, as in the case of my medium 
iron, look at me witha mute, reproachful gaze like little dogs 
begging to be taken out for a walk. 

In the same corner with that iron there reposes another 
friend from the Balkans. It is a driver that was once stolen— 
or perhaps it strayed—from the Red Cross, When I first 
secured it, it had a very light head, a shaft that was, to use a 
vulgar metaphor, “‘ like a piece of chewed string,’ and no grip. 
However, there is some kind of rubber tape which is, I believe, 
an R.E. store, and it made an excellent grip. A friendly fitter, 
who was no mean golfer, ran some lead into the head, which 
brought out all the ‘‘ music,’”’ to use Old Tom's word, in the shaft, 
and behold! it wasaclub. I shall always cherish the beautiful 
dream that the first stroke I played with it, in its converted state, 
was the longest drive I ever hit in its life. How that ball did 
soar into the cloudless blue! I can see the place now—and 
I devoutly hope I shall never see it again. During the last five 
or six years, when I have been driving more than normally 
ill, I have often been tempted to take out that driver, but I 
have always just managed to resist. I hope I shall resist to 
the end. I want to have one illusion unspoilt, one old friend 
towards whom my sentiments can never change. 
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FALCONRY 


A ROYAL FALCONER’S ACCOUTREMENTS. 


T is the fashion now to regard James I as a 
rather second-class specimen of English king ; 
but in his own time and among the best field 
sportsmen in all civilised countries his reputa- 
tion was very high; and his proficiency in this 

department was second to none. It was to him 
that his courtiers propounded the interesting question, 
‘“Which is the better, hunting or hawking ?’’ His 
answer was that intrinsically and from the mere 
sporting point of view he would give the palm to 
hawking, but that, having regard to the countless 
disappointments and mishaps and difficulties which 
beset the falconer on every side, there were so few 
persons gifted with sufficient patience and good 
temper to achieve success with hawks, that he was 
obliged to decide in favour of the chase. This king 
was the owner of the “‘ furniture,’’ as it is technically 
called, in the representations accompanying this 
article, which may serve as giving a sort of idea of 
the elaborate workmanship which was expended upon 
even the commonest appliances of this then fashion- 
able art. The gloves are of the shape usually 
adopted, but adorned on the gauntlets with embroi- 
dery, and having attached to them tassels, partly for 
the purpose of wiping off any specks of dirt, and 
partly for the purpose of pulling the glove on to 
its full extent. But these were obviously specially 
costly gloves, worn by the owners of the hawks and 
not by the trainers or retainers. As they were in- 
tended for carrying some or other of the bigger 
hawks they were made either of buckskin or ex- 
ceedingly stout leather, for it would never have 
done to have allowed them to be soiled or spoiled 
by being too commonly used for ordinary purposes. And 
here I had better make a quotation from the famous Turber- 
ville on the subject: “But if it happen as it doth 
sometimes that your chance be to have a falcon so ramage 
and shewde-mettled, that she will not leave her snapping and 
biting, then take a dose of Garlicke cleane pilled, or a little 
aloes cicatrina, and when she byteth or snappeth at your hand 
or stick, offer her the Garlicke or aloes and let her bite it, for 
either the strong sent of the Garlicke or the bitter taste of the 
aloes will quickly make her leave off.’’ Thus, if these very 
elaborate works of art had been taken into ordinary use they 
would have been practically certain to be torn into tatters by 
the beaks of ill-tempered hawks, or smeared over with some 
more or less dirty or unsavoury substance, which would have 
spoilt them. 

While speaking of clothes, it may be explained that several 
of the old writers omit all mention of eagles as employed in the 
chase, because there was no leather strong enough to protect 
from their claws the hands of the person who carried them; 
whereas if they had had more books to refer to, they would 
have been aware that some of the Asiatic falconers managed to 
carry about golden eagles, and the eagle called Berkute, on 
wooden crutches, which are taken in the hand as a man walks, 
or when he rides are rested with their ends upon the stirrup. 

The lure must have been in use from the very earliest times 
when men discovered how to reclaim a hawk. In its elementary 





POUCHES FOR TIT-BITS IN THE INNER SIDES. 








THE BAG OPEN. 


shape it is always supposed to have consisted of an old horseshoe, 
wrapped about with tough leather and ornamented with four 
or at least two wings strapped on to the two sides of the horse- 
shoe, and having a string called a creance attached to it at the 
thicker end of the shoe. At convenient places on the side or 
sides of this apparatus were tied firmly pieces of food ; and almost 
from its earliest days the young hawk was taught to regard this 
lure as -a place where he was certain to find food when he was 
hungry. This was so universally known to all persons in the 
Middle Ages that the common word “to lure”’ or “ to allure” 
thus originated. 

The human voice was very often used by the old falconers 
as they exhibited the lure, so that both by word and deed the 
hawk was assured that she had better come back to her trainer. 
Thus it becomes much more easy to understand the full significance 
of Juiiet’s exclamation, ‘‘ Oh, for a falconer’s voice. To lure this 
tassel-gentle back again.’’ This original form of the lure was, of 
course, soon replaced by a much more handsome and shipshape 
apparatus, such as shown in the illustration. The common strings 
by which the pieces of meat were attached were transmuted into 
tapes or silk cords, which could be fastened round legs or wings 
of pigeon or chicken, without too much risk of soiling the material 
upon which they rested ; and the cord by which the whole affair was 
held often had, as will be seen here, a ring swivel to guard against 
an entanglement. This form of lure is only the orthodox pattern 
which is recommended by writers upon theart. For practically 
almost any sort of object may be used, provided 
the hawk has become accustomed to come to it 
when called. Of course, a falconer who goes out 
hawking, and by carelessness leaves his lure behind 
him, finds himself in somewhat the same predica- 
ment as the fisherman who goes out with a rod and 
line, but forgets to bring any hook with him. But 
cases have occurred when this has happened and 
when the falconer, driven to extreme measures, has 
used a handkerchief rolled into a ball and ticd to 
a string as a makeshift lure, to which a very obe.lient 
hawk may have come. Other kinds of lures cught 
to be mentioned, as they are used very frequntly 
by the Indian and other falconers for the puipose 
of giving hard exercise to their hawks in training. 
If the lure in the illustration was placed o7 ‘he 
ground, and the falconer held the end of the creauce 
in his hand, he might, as the falcon approaches, pull 
it off the ground into the air just in front of 
the hawk, and either at the first try or very soon, 
she would catch hold of it. From this beginning by 
easy stages the hawk can be induced to keep on 
making tries at catching the swung lure time a'ter 
time for several minutes, and will exert hersel' 50 
energetically that when she is at last allowed ‘0 
grasp it, she will be panting with open mouth. (ut 
for this exercise it is, of course, quite unwise to use 
the heavy and angular form of the lure already 
mentioned. To guard against injury either to the 
hawk herself or her feathers, quite a soft bundie, 
with a moderate weight, thoroughly well wrapped 
up inside, should be substituted. 
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THE BAG CLOSED. 


Lures, especially the heavy ones, are less properly used 
for what are usually called short-winged hawks, than for the 
long winged—that is, for goshawks and sparrowhawks, which 
are called ‘‘ hawks of the fist,’’ than for gers, peregrines, shaheens, 
hobbies and merlins, which are called hawks of the lure. 

As for eagles, they are generally called back, after unsuccess- 
ful flights, to a sort of stuffed or artificial imitation of the par- 
ticular quarry—generally a fourfooted animal—at which they 
are flown. The bravest man, whether black or white, could not 
be reasonably expected to call a female golden eagle to his fist 
or wrist, however well shielded by a leather glove. 

Of course, the stuffed body of a rabbit or hare, or a colour- 
able representation of it attached to a piece of cord, could be 
used for attracting a goshawk, or the imitation of a blackbird 
or thrush to bring back a sparrowhawk. A beginner should 
not be rash enough to use a lure at all, unless it is so well weighted 
that no hawk, after seizing it, can carry it away. 

Other illustrations represent a falconer’s pouch, which 
is a useful receptacle attached firmly to his girdle or belt. It 
serves aS a very convenient place into which to put and keep 
the almost countless odds and ends of which he may find himself 
in sudden need at one time or another. Thus at least one hood 
should be stored there, and particularly a swivel or two and a 
leash. Pouches can even be made big enough to enclose a block 
for a long-winged hawk, or a small bow-perch for a short winged, 
and here also would be probably a supply of eatable provisions 
for one or more hawks, and possibly for the falconer himself, 
and if he is a thirsty 
individual, or expects to 
be out in the field for 
a long time, a flask of 
some refreshing liquid. 
A pouch does not run 
so much risk of being 
torn or soiled or spoiled 
in any way as the lure 
or the gloves, and it 
was in old times em- 
be lished not only with 
handsome embroidery, 
bu: with beautiful 
be:ds, or even jewels, 
to enhance the glory of 
th: owner. It is to be 
feared in these days that 
the common ordinary 
poc xets of their ordinary 
cos ume are too often 
use| for the accommo- 
dat on of many small 
art'cles, which might 
wit much greater ad- 
vantage be thrown into 
a more or less capa- 
Cio'is pouch. The result 
has occasionally been 
much more serious 
than might at first be 
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supposed, for if any pocket of a jacket or a waistcoat should 
happen to contain shreds or relics of tobacco or any other 
poisonous objects, and the careless falconer should in a hasty 
moment thrust into the same pocket a half-eaten morsel of 
rather juicy meat, and afterwards should offer this meat for 
consumption by the same or another hawk, the effect may 
be a severe attack of illness, or even a fatal result. The 
inside of these pouches was, of course, carefully emptied out 
as soon as the falconer got home and kept always scrupulously 
clean. AESALON. 





As an English work of art this set of Royal falconer’s furni- 
ture is of extraordinary importance. In richness of material, 
beauty of design and skilful craftsmanship it challenges com- 
parison with any kindred work of its period. It is a revelation 





TASSELS OF GAUNTLETED GLOVES. 


of the capacities of embroidery on leather and also of the 
sumptuous character of the hunting appurtenances of King 
James. 

The bag or pouch is made of brown leather of a colour 
that varies as it is brought up against bright metals and 
brilliant silks. The decoration is in gold and silver, couched 
with coloured silks, the prevalent tone being yellowish 
green shimmering with the gleam of half-hidden gold, into 
purple and silver, the 
whole framed in a gold 
fringe. 

The mount is of gold 
and of most graceful 
shape, decorated in bril- 
liant enamel with two 
branches of bramble 
giving off leaves, flowers 
and fruit. It is sus- 
pended by a loop rest- 
ing against a hinge-plate 
enamelled with a 
bramble bush and fruit. 
3ramble and mistletoe 
form the decorative 
motif of the embroidery. 
From an_ Elizabethan 
mound in fine basket- 
work in the lower part 
of the bag there grows 
a tree in metal couched 
with green and purple, 
bearing broad leaves in 
basket-work and dark 
purple ‘ mossing’’ in 
the axils, from which 
as well as from the 
leaves grow sprays of 
mistletoe. On each side 
is an undulating stem 
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of bramble shaded by purple 
couching and with purple 
thorns. The leaves show great 
variety in shading, the fiowers 
are of white silk in basket-work 
with silver bullion centres and 
outlines, while the fruit is 
heavily couched in dark purple. 
The upper part is filled with 
sprays of mistletoe with twist- 
ing roots, the berries being 
worked in silver bullion, the 
leaf outlines in purl. From the 
mouth of the pouch radiate 
sixteen branches of mistletoe ; 
the orifice is controlled by 
double cords from which depend 
very graceful tassels worked in 
gold, silver and yellow-green. 
Round the bag is an edging 
of bullion gold, pulled out 
in spiral rings and other metal 
treatments, with a rich gold 
fringe and having tassels at 
the angles. 

The mistletoe and bramble 
motif is repeated in the more 
complete design on the other 
side of the bag. It seems pecu- 
liarly appropriate as a decora- 
tion for a falconer’s equipment 
—the mistletoe, a plant with 
no roots in the earth, but grow- 
ing high in the tree, seems to 
suggest the falcon ; the bramble 
of the underwood, its quarry. 
The same design motif appears 
on the gauntlet of a glove 
belonging to the set; this is 
lined with crimson-purple plush 
or similar material. 

The lure displays the same 
richness of gold, aJthough in 
parts it is more hidden, It is 
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practically of horseshoe form 
and over the middle part is 
a saddle-shaped piece hi Vily 
worked in gold with a rins and 
pendent lure in gold pa. sing, 
probably over vellum or p irch- 
ment. The design is com; :\cted 
by foliated ornament on a dark 
ground, the whole being fr .med 
in a band of plate, pa-sing, 
couching and fine basket-vork. 
From the embroidered rin: and 
creance in the panel han: the 
tasselated cords from whic 1 the 
falcon’s rewards are hung. 
The limbs of the lur: are 
of wonderful craftsmanship. 
They are clothed in a series 
of horizontal rings of gold wire, 
every four couched in green- 
grey silk brickwork, which gives 
the whole a very soft effect. 
On the outside, over these, are 
a series of ribs in plaited metal 
each “‘step’”’ couching twelve 
gold wires. The extremities are 
bound by a series of chevrons, 
above and below which are 
fringes of gold and dark blue 
silk. On the swivel attachment 
at top of the lure is a large 
tassel with a band of chevrons 
and a dark blue fringe with 
metal, which may have been 
intended to simulate the thistle 
of Scotland. Under the saddle 
are quills, which perhaps origin- 
ally were tail feathers; in the 
ends of the limbs are similar 
stumps of quills. The set as a 
whole is a splendid example of 
Jacobean art while the Eliza- 
bethan spirit was yet strong 
W. G. THoMson. 





JULY SKI-RUNNING 


ON THE GLACIERS 


By Dame KATHERINE Furse, G.B.E. 


HE annual meet of the Jungfrau Joch Ski Club was 

held at the Joch in July. Crowds of ski-runners and 

spectators poured up over-night or by the first train, 

but it was 8 a.m. before I started. A gorgeous day 

and Interlaken already alive with tourists and Swiss 
excursions moving in different directions, a brass band heading 
one village excursion to the Brienz steamer; while streams of 
people were creeping like ants to the Ost station, whence trains 
run up to the green slopes sparkling still with Alpine flowers 
or to the glaciers far above the level of vegetation. 

‘The sun is blazing, and my ski-ing clothes feel hot and stuffy 
in the low valley. A skirt over my breeches to prevent the 
proprieties of Interlaken being upset adds to the heat, and the 
whole paraphernalia of ski boots, rucksack, ski sticks and ice 
axe, topped by dark glasses, makes me a sight for tourists’ 
eyes, which they use to the full, evidently thinking that their 
tour is not in vain, so far as seeing the wild inhabitants of the 
Alps is concerned. 

Contrasts between the tourist and the mountaineer are 
strange. Each looks at the other with equal surprise, but 
perhaps the mountaineer wonders most. The thin shoes with 
high heels, the light silk dresses with low necks, and the feathered 
hats seem to us to be unsuited to the rugged conditions offered 
by rocks and ice and snow. The mountain railways carry every- 
one, however, and the contrasts go up together, each profiting 
in his or her own way by a visit to the heights. 

Our train wanders along through the cool Lauterbrunnen 
Valley where the Staubach still sprays down, though few people 
stop to gaze at it: Lauterbrunnen, therefore, remains one of 
the least spoilt villages in Switzerland and offers a very restful 
home to people tired of living in the swirl of modern life. 

Beyond Wengen the train emerges from the forest, where 
last winter’s avalanche has blown down numbers of great spruce 
trees which now lie like spillikins in their heaps. Alpine rhodo- 
dendron is ablaze on the slopes above, and gentians and arnica stud 
the grass like lapis lazuli and topaz. The cows graze peacefully 


on the Wengern Alp, paying as little attention to the tourists 
as their peasant owners, who live their lives independently of 
the “ tourist industry,”’ though this supplies much of the “* hidden 
exports ”’ alluded to in official reports. One cow, intent on reach- 
ing better pasture, stands firmly on the railway ahead till engine- 
driver and guard have chased her off and the train proceeds. 

At the Scheidegg cries of “‘ All change,’’ ‘‘ Hot soup” and 
“Warm cheese-cakes ”’ call us from our carriages and, after a 
glimpse through the telescope to see chamois or one or two roped 
parties climbing the Eiger or Ménch, we push our way into the 
Jungfrau train. Up and up it goes, past the Eiger Gletscher 
station with its garden of rare alpine flowers and its kennels of 
Esquimau dogs or huskies, till it burrows into the final tunnel 
and rumbles uphill through the solid bowels of the Eiger and 
Ménch. Twice we stop to look out through huge windows in 
the cliff, firstly looking down into the green Grindelwald val!-y 
like a dream below, and secondly looking out on the dazzii 
Eiger Glacier with the ghost-like Schrechhorn pointing straig 
up into the sky beyond. The tunnel is very cold, and those w 
were wise enough to bring them put on extra wraps. T 
train is now heated, and we push on to our goal, the Jungfr: 
Joch—the highest station in Europe, some 12,o000ft. abo 
the sea. 

Out on the Joch itself, a snow ridge joining the Ménch an 
Jungfrau with the Aletsch Glacier flowing fourteen miles awa) 
to the Rhone valley on the south side and a precipitous fall o 
6,o0oft. to the Scheidegg on the north, with a view extendin; 
to the Vosges and the Jura and Black Forest, we find a crow¢ 
of peopie standing below a huge Swiss flag. 

The ski races are in full swing. Herr Hans Brunner o! 
Grindelwald has just won the men’s race, the course of which 
lay right down the glacier below the Joch. The snow is wet anc 
granulated and very fast. Beginners have hired skis and ar 
practising up and down the slope, much to the amusement of 
the tourists, who laugh at every fall. The ladies’ race course 
is flagged with red flags, while yellow (quarantine) flags mark 
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a d-agerous crevasse on the right. Fraulein Alpland of 
Grin elwald wins this race for a third time, being closely 
fol. ed by a lady from Zurich, while the one English competitor 
was put out of the running by a fall at the start. 

\fter these races on Saturday, the crowd descends to the 
vali y again, only to be replaced on Sunday by even greater 
nur bers. The jumping competition is to be held on Sunday. 
A j:mping platform has been built on the Aletsch Glacier far 
fro: all danger of crevasses and where there is sufficient drop 
to orovide a good jump. Herr Sepp Schmidt of Adelboden 
win this with a jump of 33 metres, or about 36yds., which is 
a good length considering the wet condition of the snow. The 
jum» is followed by a slalom or turning race, when the course 
is marked with flags, necessitating a turn at each. Some thirty- 
five men entered for this competition, Herr Hermann of Gstaad 
winning. The last event of the meet was a new one—a race 
between teams of three runners roped together, negotiating turns 
round flags as they would avoid crevasses or other dangers 
when ski-touring on the glaciers. Most of the teams fell in their 
hurry to win, and Grindelwald did the best time. 

Ski-ing at these heights teaches one a little of the difficulties 
faced by the Mount Everest expedition. Breathing is difficult 
even at 12,000ft., and though two or three days’ stay at the 
Joch accustoms one to this to a certain extent, one cannot climb 
with as little fatigue as in winter at lower levels. 

Apart from this, glacier ski-ing offers plenty of good practice. 
The snow is easy and very good for turns. Space is almost 
unlimited, and there are no hard ski tracks to upset one. The 
sun blazes, and most people who have not taken the precaution 
of smearing their faces with glacier cream get so burnt that 
they peel later. 

Sunday Evening.—The ski-ing is over and the crowd has 
again descended by train. Only the ski-runners and the club 
members remain, with a sprinkling of mountaineers who are 
climbing various peaks next day. We are waiting for the prize- 
giving, and while we wait Herr Othmar Gurtner is gently 
playing his concertina in a corner. Presently a friend takes it 
from him and starts playing ‘‘ Tipperary.”’ I look round and 
notice sitting beside me a German wearing out an old Army 
uniform. He is up here to carry out some scientific investiga- 
tion into a new “‘ ray from the heavens ”’ which can only be studied 
from snow or ice. The skiers begin to dance in their heavy 
nailed boots. The air in the restaurant becomes thicker and 
hotter and everyone is sleepy. Outside on the balcony I look 
through the telescope and watch two or three belated “‘ caravans,”’ 
or roped parties, descending the Jungfrau. 

Now the prize-giving has begun. As the name of each winner 
is called he is lifted shoulder high by his friends and is carried 
to receive his cup from some lady member of the club. As 
he retires ‘‘ Ski Heil ’’ is called three times and the concertina 
sounds ‘“‘ Amen.’”” The crowd which cheers the winners is not 
only composed of ski-runners, but also of the chef in his white 
suit, the engine-driver and the guards off the train, and a number 
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of workmen who are putting the finishing touches to the new hotel 
on the Joch. 

The prize-giving is over, and everyone, except the few moun- 
taineers staying for the night, leaves by the last down train. 

My friend and I go on to the Joch and see the sun setting 
beyond Berne. Condensing clouds are boiling up against the 
mountains from the north and blowing away like smoke, only 
to disappear into air again as they meet the warm Italian breeze. 
Our shadows are thrown against the cloud on the Joch and round 
them are complete circles of rainbow halo. As we move apart 
we only see our own haloes, and we think of Benvenuto Cellini, 
who insisted that he was the only man who ever had a halo 
thrown round his shadow on the dewy grass at dawn. 

The moon rises and the mountains become faint and mysteri- 
ous, and the cold sends us to bed in our rooms in the new hotel 
on the Joch. These are elaborately fitted with electric lights 
and stove, and their beds vie in comfort with most hotels in 
the lowlands. 

3 a.m.—The guide calls us and up we get, wishing our beds 
had not been so comfortable, and inclined to smash the electric 
lights which show up our scorched and swollen faces in the 
mirror. There are times in life when the luxuries fit in badly 
with one’s mood, and 3 a.m. with a climb ahead is one of them. 

Down to the restaurant for breakfast before starting up 
the Jungfrau. People are still asleep on mattresses on the 
restaurant tables. Others are dressing, and the earliest are 
already drinking their coffee. At 4 a.m. we start off in the 
dark, carrying skis to the foot of the actual climb in order to 
save time and fatigue by ski-ing back across the glacier on 
our way home. The snow is hard and very fast when we 
return at eight o’clock, and skis give the usual odd thrill of 
easy movement. 

As we finish our third supply of breakfast in the restaurant 
at 10 a.m. the morning train arrives with its usual load of tourists. 
They sniff as they come in, and one lady remarks: ‘‘ What an 
odd atmosphere there is in here.’ I do not reply: ‘‘ Madam, 
had you been here at 3 a.m. you would know why.” 

The Swiss guides, who had been climbing since before dawn, 
again meet the tourists with their courteous suggestions that 
they should help them. Men who, four hours before, had been 
risking their lives on ropes in order that the more energetic 
tourists should experience the thrill of making an actual ascent, 
now take ‘“‘old men and women, young men and children ”’ 
by the arm and gently lead them through the slush to the Joch, 
where the Swiss flag still floats and the view still shows beyond. 

Summer ski-ing offers much in the way of enjoyment, 
and it seems a pity that more people do not take advantage of 
it in order to become more proficient in what is admittedly 
one of the finest games in the world. Leaving London at 4 p.m., 
the ski-runner can be on the Jungfrau Joch at 6.15 p.m. next 
evening and can spend a week in exploring ski runs among the 
giants of the Bernese Oberland or in practising on the glacier 
slopes at the Jungfrau Joch. 
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A 36-YARD JUMP ON THE ALETSCH GLACIER. 
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THE SEED 


HOSE who harvest their own 

seeds should, by the time these 

lines are in print, be thinking of 

getting busy. There are some 

plants which practically no ex- 
perienced gardener troubles to raise from 
seed, though in all probability they seed 
freely. Speaking generally, plants which 
increase rapidly by stolons or under- 
ground “ wires” offer little temptation 
to raise them from seeds, though seed- 
raising is, of course, the way to obtain 
new and better forms. 

There are many biennial or mono- 
carpic species of which, unless we save and 
sow the seeds—or, in certain cases, allow 
them to sow themselves—we shall inevit- 
ably lose the stock. Apart from these, 
there are many plants which are, in our 
climate, short-lived perennials. The exist- 
ence of some of them may be prolonged 
by regular propagation, but it is to seeds 
that we must look to revitalise the stock. 

Practically all the gorgeous Asiatic 
meconopsis species are monocarpic, and 
the same applies to several cenotheras, 
including the common but very effective 
evening primrose of cottage gardens, 
(Enothera biennis grandiflora. Then we 
have the queen of saxifrages, S. longifolia, 
and the quaint yellow-flowered S. mutata 
—both of which die after flowering. 

Short-lived perennials seem to be regarded from two aspects 
by the average gardener. Some of them he rightly treats as 
biennials and replaces regularly from seeds, and these are not 
by any means always those of the shortest duration. The 
wallflower, for instance, on a wall or rocky ledge, is quite a long- 
lived plant, and the same may be said of the snapdragon (now 
fashionable as the antirrhinum). Yet plants like Lychnis alpina, 
Linaria alpina and many primulas he is apt to treat as truly 
perennial and so to lose the stock. 

Now, it is quite obvious that with these biennial, mono- 
carpic and short-lived perennial species—to say nothing of 
the great family of annuals—a good deal of seed-sowing is 
essential to provide necessary replacements. Small wonder, 
then, that the average gardener finds little time for raising really 
perennial plants from seed. Nevertheless, the raising of peren- 
nials in this way is one of the most interesting phases of gardening 
experience. A book might well be written on the best means 
of raising various plants from seed, but we scarcely know who 
would write it. As regards alpine seedling raising no doubt 
M. Henri Correvon of Floraire, Geneva, is the greatest authority, 
but his climate differs greatly from ours and climate makes a 
considerable difference to results. 

The first question which arises is, ‘‘ What to do with our 
seeds when collected ?’’ Shall we sow them forthwith or save 
them until early spring or, at any rate, the turn of days? If 
we decide to postpone sowing until the New Year, shall we clean 
and packet them forthwith, or preserve them in the pods until 
towards sowing time ? 





PRACTICALLY ALL HARDY PRIMULAS SHOULD BE RAISED FROM SEED. 
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THE EVER GRACEFUL ANEMONES WHICH ARE RATHER SLOW TO GERMINATE. 


To these questions, it seems almost needless to point out, 
there can be no general answer ; yet in the case of a rare plant, 
where experience seems to offer no guide, it is wise, if there is 
a fair quantity of seed, to sow it twice—one portion as soon 
as it is ripe (or almost before), and the remainder in early January. 
If there is but little seed available in such circumstances, sow it 
forthwith, even though doing so may entail great care in the 
dull days of winter to bring the seedlings through safely. If 
one has the misfortune to garden near a great and smoky city, 
of course, it is particularly difficult to winter tiny seedlings, 
and postponement of sowing is generally advisable. 

There are certain genera of which the seeds lose vitality 
very rapidly if kept—meconopsis and primula, for example— 
and many others which, once the outer skin gets hard and dry, 
are slow to germinate even under the most favourable conditions. 
One would place gentiana as a genus in this class. Beyond these, 
of course, there are seeds, such as those of heracleum, protected 
by an oily wrapper, which are slow to germinate in any case. 

"With regard to the cleaning of seeds, we are strongly of 
opinion that where the seeds adhere in any way to their casing, 
cleaning is better left until towards the time of sowing ; but, 
of course, many seeds free themselves from the seed vessels 
immediately they are mature. Seeds of alpines and hardy plants 
generally rapidly deteriorate if kept in a hot, dry place. A cool 
corridor or other place where a current of fresh air serves to 
prevent the growth of mould is an excellent place to keep home- 
saved seeds. They should be placed in bags amply large enough 
to contain the seeds and (if necessary) seed vessels and stalks 
and be looked over several times during 
autumn and winter. 

Seeds normally slow to germinate 
will often sprout quickly and regularly if 
saved before becoming quite mature and 
sown at once. Never store immature 
seeds. It is of the first importance that 
the seed-compost should be such :s to 
suit the tiny seedlings when they <er- 
minate. The requirements of the « ‘ult 
plant known, it should not be difi ult 
to provide a suitable seed-com; st. 
Speaking generally, the following k ds 
of compost should suffice. 

No. 1 will be suitable for the ger > al 
run of herbaceous plants and will coi: st 
of good turfy loam, thoroughly rot °d 
horse or cow dung and leaf-mould anc. if 
the loam is at all close-grained, a li' le 
sharpsand. The texture of the loam \ ill 
influence quantities—the idea is to ge' 4 
porous, clean handling, but not “ flufi 
medium—but six parts loam, two pa:t 
dung, two parts leaf-mould and one per 
(or less) of sand might be tried as a | @ 
ginning, the whole to be rubbed throuch 
a jin. riddle. Especially if the seedlin:s 
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are likely to be any time germinating 
little broken charcoal or coke will be 
useful ingredient. A proportion of ‘ 
mortar rubble will be desirable for all but 
the very few herbaceous plants which 
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objec to lime. Pans, boxes or even pots may be used, but boxes 
are c ly suitable for seeds which germinate fairly quickly. 

). 2 may be called the stock alpine compost. It consists 
of ty o parts, approximately, porous ballast—small coke, broken 
pots. rds or even brick—one part sweet turfy loam and one part 
yege able matter—thoroughly decayed leaf-mould, or such mixed 
with an equal quantity of peat. This stock compost will suit 
mos’ alpines found wild on granitic or sandstone formations. 


.For -aising the very numerous chalk-loving species, limestone 


chips may be largely substituted for the ballast described above, 
or, better still, a generous dressing of old mortar rubble may be 
inco: porated in the compost. 

‘he stock compost for American plants and heaths we will 
call No. 3. This should consist of two parts decayed leaf- 
mould, one part peat and two parts turfy loam. All these com- 
posts will, of course, be passed through a riddle. Opinions 
differ as to the degree of fineness which is desirable and as to 
whether a layer of coarser material should be placed at the 
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bottom of the pans. Our own view is that a fin. riddle is suffi- 
ciently fine for ordinary purposes, but that an jin. sieve is useful 
for surfacing up pots for such fine seeds as those of erica and 
also for covering purposes. Coarse compost beneath often means 
damaged roots at transplanting time. For specially saxatile 
plants, such as ethionema, androsace, encrusted and kabschia 
saxifrages, the pans should be more than half filled with small 
coke or broken potsherds before the compost is put in. 

Pans containing very fine seeds will, as usual, be watered 
from below. Larger seeds can be rosed overhead with the raining- 
rose on a Haw’s pattern can. 

Perhaps it will be well here to mention a special compost 
(No. 4) for such moisture-loving plants as pinguiculas and the 
bog orchises. This is made from No. 2 by adding some additional 
vegetable matter—leaf-mould rather than peat—and a proportion 
of finely chopped live sphagnum moss. The moisture-holding 
properties of sphagnum enable us to grow through all their stages 
in lowland gardens plants not otherwise possible to cultivate. 


KRAKEN 


By Mavup D. HaviLanp. 


HE creek was the gateway of the Guiana forest; and 
like the claws of gigantic sculptured lions set at the 
entrance, the lichened roots of the mangrove trees 
curved into the river on either side. Their trunks 
were borne aloft on arches as perfect as those in the 
vaulting of a medieval church porch. In the beginning, each 
root-arch, as a tender shoot, tipped with a thimble-shaped guard, 
sprang straight from the trunk into the air and sunshine, destined 
to all seeming for bud and blossom. But before it had grown far, 
it bowed steeply earthwards under some mysterious spell, and 
buried itself in the slime where its fellows were already rooted. 
There was no crowding nor confusion. It looked as though a 
calculating brain had planted each root down in its appointed 
place, like the limbs of some many-footed beast, treading carefully. 
There was no jealous strife in the polity of the mangrove tree. 
In its strange amphibious life, slung between air and water, every 
energy was needed for self-maintenance, and each part worked 
for the commonwealth without trespass against its neighbours. 
The mangroves were the outworks of the forest. Behind 
and above them towered an enormous wall of foliage. From 
the Andes to the Atlantic the jungle was spread with a canopy 
of vines and lianas, borne up by the tree tops and interlaced 
among them. On the river bank, where the forest’s growth was 
arrested, the fringe of this canopy dropped to the water’s edge, 
concealing all behind it. Huge festoons of red, purple and 








“DRAWN UP TO REPEL A COMMON 


yellow flowers hung from top to bottom of this wall, until it 
looked like the frontage of some stately city street, decked out 
for pageantry. 

Half screened by the trailing stems of lianas, the creek 
opened before us like a doorway, and, entering, we passed at 
once to Stygian gloom, and silence as of abysmal ocean depths. 
The crests of the trees shut out the sun, and the trade-wind, 
ruffling the river, could not stir a leaf of that solerin shade. 
There, as our eyes became accustomed to the twilight, our old 
conceptions of trees were overturned. In northern forests 
of pines and beeches and oaks, the imagination is instantly 
captured by the trunk and branches of the tree. We comprehend 
the strength and subtlety with which the strain of the wind-racked 
tower of foliage is met. The leaves and branches are the vital 
parts, spindling upwards in their race for light and air. We 
scarcely notice the roots. They seem to be merely pedestals 
or anchors, which, buried under a century of leaf-fall, hold the 
splendid competitors upright; and even higher perception 
regards them as little more than an elaborate system of conduits. 
But in the great tropical forest, all this was changed and the 
roots dominated the eye, almost to the exclusion of the trunks 
ani foliage. 

It was not that the latter were insignificant or mean. The 
great boles towered to a height which would have covered the 
topmost twigs of a northern pine tree. Possibly their majestic 
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THE STRANGE AMFHIBIOUS MANGROVE TREE. 
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size baffled the sight, and made what 
was on the ground, and within 
range of vision, seem unduly impos- 
ing. Be that as it may, the rustle 
of our invading feet had hard): dieq 
away before we realised that h»re the 
essential things, the cunning sc! ming 
brains of the trees, were the roots. 
The trunk with its pyramid of leaves 
was just a mighty lung, drawi ig life 
from the wind and sunshine to «ustain 
the titanic struggle beneath the soil, 
Beneath the soil I said, but the con- 
flict was so deadly that it surged 
above the surface. The slopes of a 
volcano with twisting lava streams, 
or the writhing torment of Ragnar 
Lodbrog’s serpent pit lignifie’ into 
immobility, can alone give any iclea of 
the intensity of this battle of the 
roots. Here they streamed above 
ground, driven up by who knows what 
strangling forces underneath. There 
their course was checked, and they 
reared up as great slabs, row beyond 
row, like tombstones in a cemetery. 
Then, the strain released, they 
streamed on again, bunched into 
knots, stretching out and contracting 
like the muscles of Titans. We seemed 
to stand deep down in some dim 
abyss to watch the tentacles of 
enormous octopods—Krakens or their 
like—grapple for supremacy. The 
scene was static enough—not a leaf 
rustled, not a fibre cracked—and yet 
so dynamic was the impression that it 
gave that it is impossible to describe 
it except in terms of movement. If 
five years, or even five months, of 
growth could have been speeded into 
the space of an hour, we might have 
grasped better the magnitude and the 
intensity of the struggle to capture 
and occupy every inch of soil lest a 
tival should enter to suck sustenance 
there. The battle was not primarily 
one of strength. The prize was not 
so much to the strong, as to the subtle. 
Each root followed the line of least 
resistance to the food which lured it, 
and even the first comer by a mistake 
might forfeit the fruits of victory. 
For instance, there was a root which, 
when young and slender, drove its way 
between its rivals to slide into a little 
rain pool. It triumphed for a while, 
but as it grew in girth its fellows 
grew likewise, clamping it relentlessly 
in a strait-jacket which galled its 
bark as manacles chafe flesh. You 
could see where the prisoner had 
sought to escape, as its living bonds 
tightened, by bending this way and 
that and swelling into deformity. 
Another root had outstripped its 
neighbours by flinging its length like 
a cable for twenty feet above ground 
instead of burrowing through the mud. 
Then, turning aside, it had Jooped 
round a sapling. The latter srew 
lustily in spite of its strangling ci:ch; 
and now the passing of the years fi :nd 
the root flattened to a ribbon by ‘he 
strain of circling the bole of the cap .ive 
tree. For there was no retreat ‘0m 
a step once taken, and a blunder as 
irretrievable. It might be p /y 
repaired by skilful after-manc ©, 
but it could never be effaced cc 2- 
pletely. The folly of Lot’s wife » ‘Ss 
recorded in salt: that of the tree 1 0t 
less surely was recorded in wool. 
That is why the first impress\0n 
of this jungle was one of pitil ss 
confusion. It appeared so beca:s¢ 
the record was too ample. 1 
failures were marked as well as ‘1 
successes, 

Against the trunks, throush 
which they drew sustenance from ‘¢ 
upper air, the roots were transformed 
into flying buttresses of wonder‘ul 
power and grace. Sliding upwar«s, 
their heavy coils expanded into greet 
flanges, clamping and holding t»¢ 
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huze mass erect in the saturated 
hu ous. Sometimes the whole trunk 
of the tree turned in a half spiral, 
ari the root folds swung with it in a 
m gnificent curve, as draperies follow 
the lines of a statue. They twisted 
aid bifurcated round clefts filled with 
d rk sour water, or rotting leaves. 
Vere the soil was firmer and the 
sirain less the buttresses disappeared. 
I:stead, the roots passed up the 
trunk straight as hawsers, rounded 
lice the mouldings on the pillars 
o! a Gothic cathedral. 

The tree trunks bore not only the 
perpetual burden of their leaves, but 
on each, lost to sight rs5oft. aloft, 
swung veritable hanging gardens of 
Babylon. Great ants’ nests clung to 
the branches ; every limb was shaggy 
with bromelias and fantastic epiphytes ; 
and over the whole was flung a share 
of the canopy of flowering vines which 
covered the forest. The roots took 
no account of this additional load. 
As their need, so was their strength. 
An extra buttress here, or another 
bulwark there, and the strain was 
adjusted. As long as the leaves, which 
were their lungs and their life, reached 
the sunshine, they could afford to be 
prodigal of their strength. The roots 
cried a truce only along the muddy 
banks of the river; and there they 
even made alliance against their 
common enemy the water. For, 
rising in spate or tide, the waves 
sucked away the soil that the roots 
struggled so hard to win. So, like a 
strong bodyguard with linked arms, 
they twisted and wove themselves into 
a palisade so close that only the little 
mud-coloured crabs which scuttled in 
and out of the interstices could find 
their way through it. Even here 
trunks were thrust up to the light. 
These were shorter and slighter than 
the giants behind them—mere sap- 
lings in comparison with the veterans 
whose places they had taken, and which 
had fallen before the insidious sucking 
of the river. They dared not stand 
upright, but, springing from their 
arching roots, they leaned out over 
the water. Their slender stems and 
diverging branches reminded us of a 
line of graceful wild animals—giraffes, 
perhaps, or gazelles—drawn up _ to 
tepel a common danger. 

Sooner or later a great tree falls. 
What is the last strain to which it 
succumbs ? A puff of wind—a perch- 
ing macaw—a leaping monkey—some 
little thing which has come and passed 
a thousand times with the rustle of 
the leaves? But the thousand and 
first time, the giant shivers—totters 
—and then, with a gathering roar, 
crashes headlong, maiming others in 
the wreck. At first the roots ignore 
this. They struggle as fiercely as 
before, and send aloft water to be 
exchanged for the rich sap prepared 
for them in the sunlight overhead. 
But the conduit is broken. The sap 
oozes forth forlornly and _ congeals 
on the splintered trunk. Flies and 
beetles come to dabble and breed in 
tle festering wounds, and, in the heat 
oi the forest, fungus and decay invade 
the fibres. Termites, the scavengers 
ot the jungle trees, burrow deep and 
carry the infection still farther. 
Before the leaves have shrivelled on 
the fallen branches, the stump is 
perishing slowly like a gangrenous 
bedy. The roots die last of all, fight- 
irz to the end. They even feed 
blindly on the decay of the branches 
they themselves sent aloft, and thrust 
their neighbours aside for the empty 
trumph of a last inch of space—a 
last drop of water. But before they 
can use it, they die, and the rest suck 
Strength from their corruption to 
continue the everlasting struggle. 
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PACKWOOD HOUSE—L 
WARWICKSHIRE, 
The Home ot 
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HEN a road wanders, undeterred, by the very 

doors of a big house, then you know that the 

traditions of a vanished order are yet revered 

there. Wealth and pride have never been enter- 

tained and, to humour them, the traffic of the 
neighbourhood been sent round by a longer, but more respectful, 
route. Such houses, humble in all but their dignity, stand 
for the squire risen from the yeomanry, partaking, and not 
excluding, the life of farm and cottage. Thoughts turn in- 
evitably to the half-communal life of villages two or three 
centuries ago. ‘To some such epitome of it as Fuller’s “ Justice 
of the Peace,” who— 


compounds many petty differences betwixt his neighbours which 
are easier ended in his own porch than in Westminster Hali. 


Such a place is Packwood House, midway between Stratford 
and Warwick, in the heart of the Forest of Arden. A dilatory 
lane heavily shaded by elms suddenly enters between two brick 
piers and finds itself bordered by gentle expanses of lawn 
watched by the kindly but critical windows of the rambling 
old house. Pulling itself together, the way proceeds with 
composure and directness towards the piers at the opposite 
end of the close, but there relapses into its diffident quest 
of a destination. 





Copyright. 1—THE LANE WHERE IT ENTERS THE CLOSE. 
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When the first yeoman Fetherston took up his dwelling 
beside it at the end of the fourteenth century, he looked to the 
lane for companionship through the heaths and thickets of the 
forest. When his successors built the compact body of the 
existing house, during Henry VIII’s reign, they were still yeomen, 
and proud of the title. Some of the forest trees went to the 
framing and adornment of “the great manciant house,” and 
the dark places had withdrawn their limits and bounds, so that 
the lane wound among fat, tuneful meadows. But the lane 
continued to be their welcome friend when so many of our 
English ways were enslaved and compelled to carry their burdens 
out of their masters’ sight. During Elizabeth’s reign the 
Fetherstons came to be squires. ‘The younger sons, who for- 
merly had been but prosperous grocers in Warwick or London, 
were subscribed barristers-at-law. They bought up small 
holdings and made a property of them. They amassed pro- 
perties into an estate. Fine stables and barns, terraces, gazebos 
and pleasaunces were erected. Yet the old friend was not 
forbidden the door. Rather he was given a decent coat and 
gently schooled in a deportment befitting his acquired dignity. 

As they did to the road by which their ancestor had first 
been brought to Packwood, so the later Fetherstons respected 
the house. Wings might be added, avenues planted and gardens 
of extensive delight be planned, but in the centre the old timber 
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4.—THE FORECOURT GATEWAY. 
(Circa 1660.) 


5——THE OFFICE WING OVERLOOKING THE FORECOURT. 
The well-chosen wall plants serve to show off the exquisite texture of the brick. 
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structure presided. The spirit 
of the family and of the place 
was finally embodied in that 
Colonel Fetherston who was 
found here in 1830. |* was 
written of him: 


** He still resides at the man- 
sion of Packwood House in tie true 
style of an English gentlem:1 who 
seems to feel a patriotic pide in 
being clad in the produce of his 
own estate. His hat, cow’, and 
under apparel, stockings, et:., and 
even his shoes, are the produce 
from his own lands and her's, and 
are manufactured and made within 
his own walls.” 


That man is happy in his «hare 
Who is warm clad, and cleanly 
fed, 
Whose necessaries bound his care, 
And honest labour makes his 
bed. 


Though the peculiar wonder 
of Packwood is found in the 
gardens, there is plenty to 
occupy the contemplative and 
observant mind about the 
house itself. The industry and 
enthusiasm of Mr. Ash and his 
son have, during the past twenty 
years, gone far towards repair- 
ing the harm wrought by the 
sale and unhappy treatment of 
the place during the latter half 
of last century. Though the 
Fetherstons no longer live here, 
they rarely leave the thoughts 
of their successors. Their deeds 
and inventories have been col- 
lected, the rooms set back to 
something like their former 
condition. And upon the actual 
day of my visit an end was set 
to many years of speculation. 
Mrs. Fetherston-Dilke of Max- 
stoke Castle brought over a 
drawing, that cannot be later 
than 1756, of the house before 
the half-timbering was covered 
with rough-cast and the Gothic 
windows were inserted (Fig. 13). 
It was known that the house 
was of timber construction, but 
until this drawing was found 
none suspected the fineness of 
its quality. 

A comparison of the draw- 
ing with Fig. 2 shows the extent 
of the two alterations which 
the house underwent between 
1770 and 1870. At some date 
after 1868 the south front was 
marred by a reconstruction of 
the gables, which raised all the 
roofs to the same level in p'ace 
of the peculiarly deligh*ful 
difference seen in the drawing. 
The alteration produced an 
arrangement of gable  erds 
as thoroughly unpleasing in ‘‘s 
angles. Somewhat earlier 4 
projection was added at tie 
north end of the entrance frout 
and the roof of part of the 
office wing was raised. 

The drawing also confizi 's 
the fact that the walled gard:a 
had a gazebo at its north-west 
corner, which has since dis- 
appeared, together with most 
of the wall connecting it with 
the house, though a section of 
it, with one of the pointed re- 
cesses, remains. 

The central walk from the 
south door is now hedged on 
either side by particularly 
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juxuriant herbaceous borders. It then 
cones to the steps up to the terrace 
(Fic. 11), which, when we last photo- 
gravhed the place in 1902, were entirely 
cov:-red with ivy. It was, indeed, 
Mr. Latham, our photographer, who, 
by thrusting his arm into the growth, 
discovered the fine old Charles II 
carved stone vases. Terrace and steps, 
gaz’bo and gate piers were all com- 
pletely overgrown with ivy, and grass 
seeied in the loosened joints. The 
yew garden beyond was equally ruined 
by long hedges of Portuguese laurels. 
The whole place was, in fact, grown 
up and dank. By comparing Figs. 9 
and 11, with Figs. 10 and 12, some idea 
may be obtained as to the enormous 
improvements effected by ripping off 
that poisonous plant. 

The first mention of Fetherstons 
at Packwood is in 1407, when John 
Fetherston and Emotta, his wife, were 
members of the guild at the neighbour- 
ing village of Knowle. The land on 
which the house was _ subsequently 
built was actually the property of the 
monks of Coventry. It was, apparently, 
not until the end of the sixteenth 
century that William Fetherston, by a 
money payment, obtained all but the 
fee simple of the property from Robert 
Burdett of Bramcott, the lord of the 
manor. It is in the following year, 
too, that occurs the first reference to 
the “great manciant house,” and it is 
probable that it was built by this same 
William Fetherston on his succession 
to the property in 1556. 

This William deserves to be con- 
sidered the second founder of the family. 
His fathers had faithfully signed them- 
selves yeomen ; but William, besides 
rebuilding the house, was careful to 
assemble a considerable estate around 
it Thus, in 1570, he did what 
amounted to foreclosing a mortgage on 
his brother Thomas, who had a little 
property at Bewsall, which, rebuilt, 
became the residence of his heir. In 
1599 a deed of gift was made out by 
which he transferred Packwood and 
all his ‘“‘ moveable and unmoveable 
goods, bedsteads, tableboards, cubbords, 
paynted clothes, glass windows,” and 
so on, to John his son, with the reser- 
vation of such beds, brass and pewter 
as was specified in a “ zedule or in- 
ventory annexed.” William must by 
that time have been an old man, 
possibly bedridden, for he reserved to 
himself in the “‘ zedule ” only some pots 
and pans, a joined bedstead in the 
turret chamber at Bewsall wherein he 
Was wont to lie, with a tester of wain- 
scot and one old blanket to lay next the 
stra ; a coffer and five pairs of sheets, 
two other bedsteads and a quern and 
malt mill. Simple paraphernalia for 
his !ast moments. 

It is unlikely that John, his son, 
added either to house or outbuildings, 
but at his death in 1634 there is a 
detailed inventory of the house. In the 
hall were the usual allowance of tables, 
stools and forms, two chairs and one 
Screcn. Less usual items were “ a round 
table,” “a stoll box ” and “ one Horse- 
man's armour 2 pistolls 4 other pistolls 
and one pair of linkes,” and among 
the chimney furniture an iron to roast 
apples upon. The hall no doubt lay 
to the left as you entered by the porch, 
in the position occupied by the present 
dining-room. The parlour, which is 
Next in the inventory, comprised the 
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9.—BRICK STEPS TO THE TERRACE AS IT 


10.—AS IT WAS TWENTY 


YEARS AGO—SMOTHERED 


Between the Flower and the Yew Gardens 
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present drawing-room and ante- 
room. It had recently been 
re-wainscoted when a carved 
overmantel was set up. At 
this time it contained a }jed— 
possibly the old man had spent 
his last hours in this, the best 
room in the house, w:rmed 
by the southern and e ening 
sun. Among the furniture was 
“a paire of tables” us:d, no 
doubt, for backgammon. ‘hese 
were all the living-roons, but 
it is uncertain to what use the 
little room, now the study, in 
the north-west corner was put, 
The remainder of the cround 
floor was occupied by a kitchen 
and its attendant paitries, 
First, among the bedrooms, 
comes the New Chamber, re- 
splendent in a bedstead with 
curtains and valance of green 
saye and an orange and green 
coverlet. The privy and the 
painted chambers were bed- 
rooms, as was the chamber over 
the hall (Fig. 7), repanelled at 
the end of that century. Over 
the porch were “two little 
chambers.” The attics are 
scarcely mentioned, and the rest 
of the inventory deals with the 
office buildings, which com- 
prised a brew-house, a mill- 
house and a corn-house, a large 
dairy and a cheese - chamber. 
In the mill-house were one 
great wheel and three little 
wheels, a hemp trough and a 
rippling comb, which shows that 
Colonel Fetherston was sup- 
porting an old as well as a home 
industry by insisting on wearing 
homespun. The cheese- 
chamber coming after the 
servants’ bedroom, it is pos- 
sible that it occupied one of 
the garrets, which is not an 
unusual place of storage for 
such things as cheeses as well 
as of apples : 

They are lying in rows there, 

under the gloomy beams ; 

On the sagging floor ;_ they gather 


the silver streams 
Out of the moon. 
Another John succeeded in 
1634 who was to leave his mark 
both on house and gardens. 
But first of all came the Civil 
Wars, which, in the operations 
that culminated at Edge Hill, 
a few miles away, centred in ‘ts 
opening phases round Pack- 
wood. John was in a peculiar 
dilemma, accentuated b: his 
training as a barrister, which 
enabled him to see both sides of 
the question with irritsting 
vividness. At the openin: of 
hostilities he wrote to on of 
his brothers a letter that +p to- 
mises the attitude of thousa' ds 
of his contemporaries. His 4i- 
lemma was occasioned by :he 
armour mentioned in the in- 
ventory eight years previous y. 
Good Brother—I am ir 4 
great distraction concerninge my 
armor (being altogether unable to 
satisfy myself in Judgement and 
conscience what to doe) by reson 
of the generall commands of the 
Kinge and Parliament: my pro- 
testacion putts me in mind that 
I am bound in conscience t0 
serve both, and yet there seemes 
now a very great difference 
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betweene them ; which I humbly desyer Almighty God, if it be His 
will, may be peaceably composed and settled for the good of this 
throne and kingdome. I have not yet sent in my Armes, eyther to 
my lord of Northampton or Lord Broke, because you know I am joyned 
with Mr. Belton, who is a known profest Papist. He is to find the 
horse and man and I the armor and pettronells and saddle. If I should 
deliver my Armes to Mr. Belton’s man, I should then have done an 
act contrary to both King and Parliament, who have both declared 
that Papists are to be disarmed. I have therefore [illegible] 
; my armor at your house, and my pettronells I have sent 
by my man now, and as for my saddle I can not have it from Mr. Belton’s. 
I understand that Mr. Dugdale lyeth at your house. I pray you 
present my respects to him, and tell him my armes are there Ready, 
and I desyer they may be employed for the safety of the Kinge and 
Kingdome. And thus praying for a happy accomodacion of Warr, 
with Remembrance of my love and best wishes to you I rest 
Your Dear loving Brother to his power 
Jo. FETHERSTON. 

My sister and all my family are vet I thank God well, but now we 
are lately very much affrighted by Reason of a troup of horsemen 
that came to some of my neighbours houses and did disarme them 
and took away what they pleased under couler of taking their armes. 


From the Civil Wars traditions have come down which make 
Ireton, the general, and his son participants in a very charming 
legend known as “ The Curfew must not ring to-night.” It 
evidently dates from much earlier times, but was received from 
the lips of an old lady. The specialist in folk-lore could, no 
doubt, link it up with many other stories. The tale is that 
General Ireton’s son watched from the window of [reton’s 
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reign seems the only possible date for these buildings so 
traditional and yet with such indubitable marks of the 
later seventeenth century. Thus the gables and mullioned 
windows are. “carly” while other features, such as the 
pilasters and moulded cornice seen in Fig. 5 cannot safely be 
put earlier than the death of Charles I. The cornice moul« ing 
is exactly the same on the garden house on the opposite 
side of the entrance court, which suggests that the gar len 
is contemporary. A fine sundial on the west front bcars 
the date 1667, which confirms the ascription. On the o her 
hand, the chapel added to the church by Thomas Fetherston 
in 1704 has exactly similar gables and mouldings, whic!. at 
first seemed to date these buildings fifty years later, in harm ony 
with the entrance gate (Fig. 4) and with the panelling of sme 
of the interior. The chapel work, however, is palpably coa:ser 
than this, employs a larger brick and consequently must |iave 
been copied from John’s work on the house. 

But whatever its date, the brickwork of these outbuildings 
is among the very best examples. The wall in Fig. 5 is exquisite 
in texture, colour, the instinctive placing of the pilasters and the 
curious enrichments. ‘These, apart from the cornice (the roof, 
by the way, has been raised), consist in roundels and windows 
originally, even when not still, mullioned. But the unusual 
feature about them is that the window-frame is surrounded 
by a projecting brick band, beneath the top of which there is 
a herringbone arrange- 
ment of bricks as effec- 
tive as uncommon in 
such combination. 

Another virtue ot 
this wall is the type of 
its verdure. It gives 
that necessary comple- 
ment of green with the 
maximum of variety: 
the feathery foliage of 
an apple tree, the glau- 
cous green of rosemary 
and the voluptuous 
boscage of the fig. 

John, the builder, 
‘eft on all he touched 
an imprint of his per- 
sonality. In that letter 
to his brother he 
stands forth from the 
ruck of ghosts. Another 
of his peculiarities was 
his affection for sun- 
dials with mottoes. 
The outbuildings bear 
two and the stables one, 
3 there is a standard dial 
O17 if his Peis on the west front and 

Tie remains of others scat- 
tered about the gardens. 
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13—A DRAWING, AEOUT 1755, OF PACKWOOD BEFORE THE WALPOLE GOTHIC 
AND VICTORIAN RESTORATIONS. 


room (one of the bedrooms) for one Basil Underwood, a fugitive 
hiding in the woods. Underwood was in love with Bess 
Ireton, but the brother would have none of him. Underwood 
fled, or was taken, to Kenilworth, where he was captured and 
condemned to die when the curfew rang that night. But 
Bess climbed the belfry and held on to the clapper of the bell 
so that the curfew could not ring and her lover was saved. The 
old lady referred to a poem of this theme. But the ingredients 
of the tale carry it back to the legendary days of the Forest 
of Arden. ‘‘ Underwood,” curfew and Kenilworth, together 
with the simple direct plot, must be much earlier than Ireton, 
whose name it is curious to find connected with it. Usually 
it is Cromwell. 

It must have been after the wars that John Fetherston set 
about rebuilding his outhouses and extending the garden. Very 
possibly the former was a consequence of the outbuildings, 
referred to in the inventory made at his succession, having been 
burnt during the wars. The gardens will be further illustrated 
next week. The brickwork and design of these outbuildings are 
exceptionally pleasing, and they have scarcely been touched. 
They consist of an L-shaped block emanating from the entrance 
front, and in a detached stable building, the right-hand por- 
tion of which is a sympathetic modern addition. The various 
walls which connect up outbuildings and garden houses and 
form the great court through which the lane passes are of the 
same date. The Commonwealth or early years of Charles II’s 








are acer can ; 
= “6 That in the entrance 


court (Fig. 5) is a 
peculiarly noble dial: 
, the framing massive, 
the pediment justly proportioned and yet the gnomon as delicate 
as a fairy’s wand. This could be seen from the windows of 
the house. The dial on the east front (Fig. 3) bears the legend 
“Orimur Moiimur,” (We rise, we die), set below the hours of 
morn and afternoon. The dial on the stables says “ Sine 
septem horis,” a cryptogram signifying that cn the longest 
day of the year that dial was capable of marking all but sever of 
the hours of sunshine, since it faces west and is marked to ccme 
into use at mid-day. 

The little lanterns and cupolas are presumably of tke s: 
date. That in Fig. 5 is capped by a delicate vane trimn 
with scrolling ironwork, which was evidently from the sa 
anvil as the gate in Fig. 4. The clock and bell are mentio: 
in the inventory of 1720, on the death of Thomas Fetherst 
It telis a tale little changed from that taken when his gre: 
grandfather died, before the Parliamentary Wars. In the h: 
are a few more pictures. In the little parlour the same p: 
of backgammon tables, though in the great parlour there 2 
such novelties as sconces, a tea table and china, a tea kettle and 
ten old family pictures. And in the pockets of the dead mar s 
apparel it is recorded there were twenty-odd pounds. Thoug!, 
actually all these things have disappeared, the small but ligit 
rooms within are so fondly tended as to recapture the very 
aroma loozed by these inventories, which, like bottles, 
contain a distillation in whose fumes take shape the homes 
of our predecessors. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 
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CARLYLE’S MOORLAND IDYLL 


Ca. yle to “The French Revolution,” by David Alec Wilson. 

(Kegan Paul, 15s.) 

~“4ROM a great many points of view Mr. Wilson’s story 
of Carlyle up to the writing of his ‘‘ French Revolution,” 
is better even than his first instalment of the biography 
of Carlyle up to his marriage. In this volume, the 
biographer deals with a period that, no doubt, had many 
an.ieties for Carlyle, but is all the more interesting to read on 
thataccount. His life corresponds with the portrait by Lawrence, 
a 1. production of which is used as frontispiece in the volume. 
There we have the kindly Scot, not as was imagined in the ballad, 
a fichter with sword and shield, but struggling to make his name 
in the world just as bravely as ever did any of his mosstrooping 
ancestors. From the picture one might almost think that the 
features of these doughty robbers had been bred out of him 
—a man in the prime of life with an intellectual forehead and 
eyes to match, a mouth that tells of humour, and the whole 
countenance charged with rugged honesty and determination. 
It is a portrait to make anyone love the man, and he was lovable 
in those days. It has been the fashion since Froude’s time to 
represent the seven years at Craigenputtock as those of a ban- 
ished man, a period of dullness for Carlyle and of slavery for his 
wife. It was nothing of the kind: for both it was probably 
the period of greatest happiness. Carlyle in after life referred 
to it as a little moorland idyll, and Mrs. Carlyle, though she had 
to bake and boil, keep pigs and poultry, milk cows and make 
butter and cheese, was not unhappy on that account. The 
biographer rightly says that she laid up for herself at Craigen- 
puttock a store of health that gave her length of days. 

Craigenputtock was not the first home of the married 
couple ; that is to be found at Comely Bank, a part of Edinburgh 
a kind of half town and half suburb, but it did not matter much 
what the house and surroundings were. ‘The residence there 
brought him into close association with the intellects of Edin- 
burgh at its prime. He was fortunate to make at least a nodding 
acquaintance with nearly all of them and dear friends of some 
of the best. Among the latter must be placed first Francis 
Jeffrey, at that time a busy, clever and successful lawyer, and 
also the editor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.”’ It is easy to point 
out the weaknesses of the man. In the first place, as a lawyer, 
he was apt to look at things rather too much from a legal 
point of view, and, in the second place, he had an uncommonly 
keen appreciation of his own judgment and even genius. It 
led him to correct, re-write and otherwise interfere with almost 
every contribution that was sent in to the ‘‘ Review.” To coun- 
terbalance that, he was a very keen journalist and determined, 
as far as he knew, to maintain the “‘ Edinburgh Review,”’ as the 
greatest periodical of its kind,an ambition which it is only fair to 
say that he absolutely realised ; and he was a very faithful friend 
to Carlyle in time of need. He felt it a shame that a man who 
was gifted far beyond the ordinary, who was an industrious, 
nay, even a laborious, worker should be often put to it, as 
Carlyle was, to find sixty or a hundred pounds. Carlyle was 
one who was loath to borrow and most punctilious about paying 
before the time was up. The story of his friendship with 
Jeffrey does equal credit to both, differing, as they did, in out- 
look and genius. 

Another friend of his young days was Edward Irving, 
surely the most generous, the most disinterested, the most lovable 
of men. Carlyle’s deep friendship for him did not make him 
inattentive to the “‘ screeching ” of old women and the other 
extriordinary phenomena connected with his. new church or 
“revelation ”’ as he called it. He is a very noble figure among 
these distinguished Scots of the early nineteenth century. His 
fell. w apostle, Drummond, was in many ways an exact contrast. 
Mr. Wilson, whose American mind does not lightly accept 
mystic professions, evidently rather doubts Drummond's religious 
convictions. He pictures him as one who had taken up a lost 
cause and was fighting it for love of the fight. We think that 
Mr. Wilson is wrong ; Drummond could be a wit and a bit of a 
cynic in the House of Commons, but the tradition handed down 
fror. those who knew him intimately shows that there was 
not! ing inconsistent in his unfaltering support of Irvingism. 
At ‘‘omely Bank, Carlyle had made acquaintance with many of 
the nost amusing, as well as the deepest thinkers of his time. 
Am:ng them stands out in Herculean proportions Professor 
Wilson, the ‘‘ Christopher North ” of Magan. The biographer 
give: a fine picture of those ambrosial nights, the spending of 
which was learnt in the saloon of “‘ Old Ebony.” All had not 
the same habits, and Christopher, though he could restrain his 
appetite for drink when he had something important to do, 
could get through a large quantity of it when the company and 
the liquor were to his liking. The account given here almost 


forces us to give credence to the story about Christopher and 
Charles Lamb. They went out on an expedition to Enfield, 
and, going into the best inn, Lamb ordered a magnum of cham- 
pagne. As the servant was going out to execute the order, 
Christopher stopped her and said, “‘ And the same to me, lassie.” 
Carlyle had a thorough understanding of his friend, and certainly 
would not have called him, as Tennyson did, “‘ crusty, musty 
Christopher.” 

While at Craigenputtock Carlyle and his wife made many 
an excursion to Scotsbrig, where his father was the farmer. 
We learn that the common opinion in the village was that 
“Tom Carlyle might be clever enough, although he was an 
atheist, but neither he nor any of his brothers was half the man 
his father had been.” It was a very religious time in Dumfries- 
shire, as may be gathered from the words with which the 
“genial Ralph Erskine ”’ described hell : 


What a bed is there—not feathers but fire, no friends but furies, 
no ease but fetters, no daylight but darkness, endless eternity, fire not 
quenched, the smokz going up for ever and ever, the wicked crowded 
like bricks in a fiery furnace. 


The young men who were present at the meeting when that was 
said applied it to James Carlyle: ‘“‘ At least there'll be some 
comfort—the place’ll be warm and you'll not be there.” 
“No, damn him, let him keep his Hell to himself.” 

Some of his son’s talent for pithy speech was probably 
derived from his father’s originality in nicknames. It has been 
handed down that in turning off his men he addressed them one 
by one. To the first he said, “‘ Shouther thy hook and sklent 
the bog! Get off my park, thou trail thou!” Other epithets 
are mentioned thus in tke narrative of Wales: 


““ Craw-fitted Henderson from the Cleuch Brae, Sam Wolls wi’ the 
great ass-bucket feet o’ thine,’ that was me, of course, and I edged off, 
but heard him call Mrs. Johnstone, the wife of the postman, and once 
a servant in a laird’s house,—‘‘ thou Johnstone, puir—pot-teemer frae 
the Lord-knows-where.”’ 


Yet, that he had his son’s sterling qualities is also evident, too, 
from the fact that Ecclefechan could not recall anyone in the 
employment of James Carlyle who ever wanted to leave him. 
It is no wonder that Thomas and his wife loved to yoke a pony 
to the little carriage and from time to time drive over to see 
such a character, especially as father and mother were most 
appropriately matched. 

We have given so much space to this description of the 
moorland idyll that there is very little left for the rest of the book, 
which some will think the more substantial part of it, but never 
in life again was there to appear in the history of Carlyle the 
peculiar charm attached to Craigenputtock and the moorland 
surroundings. 


The Road, by Hilaire Belloc. (Fisher Unwin, 7s. 6d.) 


Public Works in Medieval Law, Edited by C. T. Flower. (Selden 
Society.) 
THE Romans found a fairly complete system of trackways when they 
conquered Britain; but their requirements were completely different 
from those of the natives. Being mostly built immediately after the 
Roman Conquest, the new roads were primarily military: straight, 
to avoid ambush and to give maximum speed in movement ; raised, 
to command surrounding country. Moreover, the “ potentials ” 
or needs served by their roads were different. Salisbury Plain was the 
chief road centre of pre-Roman Biitain; London has been the centre 
ever since. Mr. Belloc, in this short book, sketches the development 
of our road system with considerable thoroughness up to the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages. He then unaccountably skips to the eighteenth 
century, presumably for lack of material. Mr. Flower’s earlier volume, 
published by the Selden Society, provides a mass of documents: an 
admirable review of the system during the thirteenth to fifteenth cen- 
turies, which illustrates the great part played by the Church, as well as 
by the sheriffs, in the maintenance of roads and bridges—a function 
which the Crown was faithful in promoting. This second volume con- 
cludes the work, dealing with London and Middlesex, the Midlands, 
East Anglia, and Yorkshire. Naturally, these documents, which are 
all appeals to the Crown to remedy abuses or neglect, paint a gloomy 
picture of decay; but they principally concern by-ways and small 
bridges, which suggests a better care of the main roads. In all cases 
the responsibility for upkeep is decided by jury, and the Crown is 
invariably represented by a suitor, a special individual, such as Thomas 
Shardelow, being apparently detailed for all cases concerning public 
works. These also include that other type of highway, long forgotten, 
the rivers. Mr. Belloc alludes to the Statute 213 Philip and Mary, 
by which the function formerly exercised by the Church was trans- 
ferred to local authorities, but, unfortunately, does not amplify the 
interesting and still obscure phase from 1550 to 1700, when travelling 
was more difficult than at any time since the Dark Ages. He is always 
suggestive, generally provocative, and sometimes inaccurate. Thus, 
it was not Sir William Temple who made out the plan for London after 
the Fire, but the much abused Evelyn. The assertion, moreover, 
that the normal origin of bridges was the replacement of ferries rather 
than of fords is precarious. A ford is found beside almost every 
bridge, while ferries have, in most cases, either disappeared or remain 
in use to this day. Mr. Belloc concludes with some sound principles 
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tor a thorough revision. of our road system and the necessity for arterial 
roads, with wide State-owned strips adjoining, the rents from which 
may go to repay initial expenditure. He is also strongly in favour of a 
fuel tax devoted exclusively to road-making. We owed our prosperity 
last century not a little to the early perfection of our railway communica- 
tions, and any decline in the efficiency of road communications inevitably 
marks and assists a decline in national vitality. 


The Kang-He Vase, by J. S. Fletcher. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

THE first few pages of The Kang-He Vase, which tell how Ben Heckitt 
was left alone in the house above Gallowstree Point and how, strangely 
and mysteriously, first Uncle Joe Krevin’s bag, and then that very 
unpleasant gentleman himself joined him in his solitude, had such a 
“Treasure Island’ atmosphere, in spite of a telegram, that, even 
when it was revealed to me, it took me some time to make myself realise 
that these events were taking place in England and at the present day. 
When the stranger (red-haired on one page and dark on the next—but 
I quite believe that this is inadvertence on Mr. Fletcher’s part and not 
disguise) was found brutally murdered on Gallowstree Point and Uncle 
Joe mysteriously disappeared and the Kang-He Vase, the property of a 
new resident in the locality, did the same, the plot thickened enough 
to need no resemblances to any masterpieces of mystery to make it 
interesting. Of course, it is much too complicated and involved to be 
fully discussed here, even if giving a clue to the mystery of a novel of 
mystery were not one of the meanest things a reviewer can do. I 
expect most readers will agree with me that Ben was almost improbably 
silly when he allowed himself and Pepita to walk into the clutches of 
Uncle Joe and the Host of the Shooting Star, and will also be, as 
I am, very glad he did, as otherwise we should have missed all the excite- 
ment on the island. I should like Mr. Fletcher to answer a few questions, 
such as, who murdered the red and black haired gentleman, and why ; 
and why in such an extraordinary spectacular fashion—if it had to be 
done at all—enough to bring the whole of Scotland Yard down on him, 
let alone one Edward Cherry? And did Uncle Joe really murder the 
Host of the Shooting Star, and was it just for practice or to give 
the reader one more thrill for his seven shillings and sixpence ? Perhaps 
Mr. Fletcher has provided answers to these questions and I have missed 
them, or perhaps he thinks it better for me not to know. Anyhow, I 
have to thank him for a quite pleasantly intrigued two hours. S. 


Unity, by J. D. Beresford. (Collins, 7s. 6d.) 

IF only Mr. Beresford would consent to deliver more often a round 
tale of life and character, unvarnished with anything of the super- 
natural, I, for one, should open a book by him with much higher hopes. 
His latest novel tells the history of the beautiful daughter of a Camden 
Town solicitor. Unity, as she re-christens herself in an attempt to 
reconcile the warring elements of her own character, on her way home 
from her work in the City has a momentary strange feeling of attraction 
towards a fellow passenger in her suburban train. Nothing further 
happens then: she marries and goes to South Africa and Australia, 
becomes a mother, is widowed, and as a famous actress takes London by 
storm and promises to marry the very pleasant Lord Kettering. Then 
as she kneels at the altar steps to become his bride, the unknown of the 
Camden Town train appears again as the best man. He disappears 
almost as mysteriously, but apparently it is by his agency that Unity 
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and Kettering at last come across him in a lonely Welsh cottage, where 
a discussion takes place nearly as confusing apparently to th poor 
husband as it was tome. At Icng last, just when Unity has made up her 
mind to do her duty by her husband and to let her psychic con:.ection 
with the man in the train take care of itself, Kettering commits -uicide 
with the kindest possible intentions, but whether she is grateful io him 
I really cannot pretend to know. The story is a poor one and the super- 
natural varnish too thin and badly made to help it, and, since ‘: is by 
oe Beresford and, therefore, most well and soundly written, nore’s 
the pity. 3. 


A Long Life’s Work, by Professor Geikie. (Macmillan, 183. 
PROFESSOR GEIKIE’S autobiography reveals a nature so placid 
and undoubting that even the unkind fates seem to have realis«d that 
this man would provide them with scant amusement. So they left him 
alone to enjoy the peaceful existence which his own tempe:ament 
prophesied. Even his choice of parents was a lucky one for |e met 
with few of the hardships or oppositions that are often expe:ienced 
by genius. His father readily consented to his taking a_ university 
course in science. He had started very early to devote his [eisure 
to nature study and particularly to the study of rocks and fossils, and 
even at the time when he entered the University, he was known to 
several of the prominent geologists of Edinburgh. His nomination as 
a member of the Geological Survey was the first step in a distin- 
guished career which finally led to the Presidency of the Royal Society, 
Geology more than other sciences is a study which fires the imagination 
and makes time roll backwards. Professor Geikie’s pre-eminence in 
this subject makes his book an interesting contribution to scientific 
biography and it is further enriched by descriptions of the great 
personalities whom he met in the course of his travels. 





SOME BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SAVAGE LIFE IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, by G. Horne and 
G. Aiston. (Macmillan, 18s.) Illustrated with many valuable photographs. 

AMERICAN SHRINES ON ENGLISH SOIL, by J. F. Muirhead. 
(The Dorland Agency, ros.) With a foreword by Lord Birkenhead. Fulfils 
its purpose very happily. 

THE TRADE, COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF THE EMPIRE, 
by Sir Charles McLeod and Prof. A. W. Kirkaldy. (Collins, 16s.) The 
latest volume of ‘‘ The Survey of the British Empire.” 

OFFA’S DYKE, by J. H. Hewlett. (Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d.) 
Stretching, very probably, from the Severn into Flintshire, the subject of 
this little volume is one of considerable interest. ; 

YORK, by Joseph E. Morris. (Methuen, 6s.) A really good guide to 
the northern city. ce , 2 

ROSEMARY. (Sampson Low, 7s. 6d.) Many distinguished contribu- 
tors have given their work in aid of the ‘‘ Not Forgotten Society,” which 
cares for soldiers of the Great War still in hospital. 

FICTION. 

THE ‘HIDDEN PLAYER, by Alfred Noyes. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s. 6d.) Short stories which vary from the charming to the terrible, with 
somewhat of a bias towards the latter. v 

THE SPANISH FARM, by R. H. Mottram. (Chatto and Windus, 
i OLA DLY NIGHTSHADE, by Margaret Peterson. | (Hurst and Blackett, 
7s. 6d.) A story full of adventures, material and spiritual, on an African 


stage. 





THE PROSPERITY OF 


PUBLIC which has almost or quite banished the illusion 
that a world war would end war must look with satis- 
faction and some pride upon the five brigade camps, at 
Mytchett, the Pennings, Strensall, Tidworth and Stobs, 
which for several days have held some 15,000 cadets 

of the Junior Division of the Officers’ Training Corps. When 
indiscipline prevails in a considerable section of the community, 
when the rank and file of trades unionism are disavowing and dis- 
obeying their elected leaders, when a universal “‘ dole ”’ is weaving 
much of the fine raw material of Britain’s youth into shoddy, it is 
heartening to find that our public schoolboys are still true to 
the old tradition of service and that voluntarily they accept disci- 
pline more severe and more exacting than the rule to-day of 
factory or workshop. More encouraging still is the virility of 
the Junior O.T.C. movement. A false economy has scotched, 
if not killed, the cadet movement among working-class lads. 
There was none to shoot for the Watts Cadet Trophy at Bisley 
this year. There is cause for thankfulness that the policy which 
will create parasitism but repress true citizenship has spent 
its force vainly upon the public schools. 

It isa far cry to 1862 when, in the N.R.A. camp at Wimbledon, 
Eton, Harrow and Rugby were the only schools to compete in the 
first Ashburton match, and many years elapsed before Guards 
and Greenjackets transformed a rather holidayish public schools’ 
encampment into the really efficient brigade training camps 
which have “ functioned ’’ annually during the greater part of 
the present century. The war-created hatred of everything 
connected with war, which set the Army Council to offering 
bounties to recruits and which still keeps Regular and Territorial 
units below establishment, has had no ill-effect upon the Junior 
O.T.C., which Guards, Greenjackets and masters had built up 
when the war-bomb burst. In July, 1914, when the annual 
camps were held, 162 public schools had contingents that ranged 
in size from a company to the infantry battalion of Eton. In 
1923 there was exactly the same number of school contingents. 
This year there are two less, but the collective strength is 
much greater than it was in 1914. In pre-war days the company 
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was the unit—and a rather elastic unit, too. To-day school state- 
ments show platoons, and the small school, which in 1914 would 
have returned its O.T.C. establishment as a vague “ company, 
now reports two well defined platoons. In 1914 the Junior 
Division contained 259 ‘‘ companies,” whatever that ight 
mean. 

When the camps assembled this year there were 280 
companies in existence, made up in some cases of two platoons 
per school—but companies each of four solid platoons. The great 
majority of these are infantry. Clifton College, the winn rs of 
the Country LiFe Shooting Trophy, contributes, as it contri)uted 
in 1914, four engineering companies, but the sappers, all told, 
form less than } per cent. of the total bulk. School tra ition 
can endure many buffets, and thrives, let us rejoice, on t! » ill- 
hap of war. 

The training which the Junior O.T.C. gave in the ¢ lier 
years of the century was a godsend when war overtoo!. the 
Empire’s unpreparedness. That training accounted for a g' idly 
proportion of the first half-million and for a large proporti | of 
the first half-million’s subalterns. That training did not ow 
the trainees to wait for conscription. 

We may hope that the optimists are right and that Te 
never will be need again for universal service. The Ea of 
Cavan, Chief of the Imperial General Staff, when presen ng 
prizes at the recent Army Rifle Meeting, admitted the h | 
but showed that it was a hope only, when, in spite of a com: 
belief that mechanicalisation, aeroplanes and gas will win | 
next war, he urged the cultivation of rifle efficiency, and s 
‘Once you have got to grips with your enemy it is the rifle and 
bayonet that will win battles, as they have done always.” Sho ild 
that ‘“‘ next war’’ come, which Heaven avert, the country will 
have need of men who have learned to command rifle sections 
by service in rifle sections, who have gained knowledge of the 
needs of rank and file by serving in the ranks, who have learned 
something of rigorous discipline and something of camp life 
under military commanders in the camps at Mytchett, Tidworth, 
Stobs and Strensall. 
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A DEVON SALMON 


By BrIGADIER-GENERAL H. R. Ketuam, C.B. 


WHITE farmhouse, crimson rambler roses trailing in 
wild confusion over its rustic veranda paved with 
slabs of irregularly shaped stones, and faced by a small 
garden a blaze of flowers—a riot of brilliant colours, 
with an old sundial as its centrepiece. 

Such were my fishing quarters. The view was beautiful 
aimost beyond description, for the farmstead was on a hilltop 
overlooking the valley of the Torridge running far below: at 
first between thickly wooded slopes, then winding like a gradually 
natrowing ribbon; at one point spanned by a lichen-covered 
masonry bridge, at another broken by the tossing waters of a 
weir, beyond which it trended away towards distant Dartmoor, 
Yes Tor and its other boulder-strewn peaks, all clearly visible 
after the rain, even the artillery camp on the slope above 
Okehampton. 

Three day’s fishing were at my disposal on a splendid 
stretch of salmon water, but, alas, rain had not improved my 
prospects ; however, the fisherman is always keen and sanguine, 
which brings to mind that libel on us: 


They go out in the morning full of hope. 
They come back in the evening full of whisky. 
And the truth is not in them. 


The writer of this was evidently not a disciple of Izaak 
Walton; moreover, he appears to have been unfortunate as 
regards the fishermen he met. 

The sky had been clear for twenty-four hours and the glass, 
subjected to much tapping, had an upward tendency, so I made 
my way down the steep, forest-clad hillside to the river, only 
to find it a swirling, coffee-coloured torrent quite unfishable ; 
and, though I tried it with a huge silver “‘ Devon” minnow, 
it was no use. Moreover, not being able to see the bottom, 
I stepped into a hole, filled my waders and got thoroughly 
soaked, eliciting an exclamation not peculiar to anglers only. 

During that night there was no rain, the morning bright 
with sunshine, and the river considerably lower, also it had 
cleared, but still gave little hope of sport; and in spite of working 
hard trying pool after pool it was to no purpose, though several 
fish were on the move, doubtless running up after the flood. 

Two out of my precious three days had gone: Friday—a 
day of ill-omen—was my last. The weather had very much 
improved, and the river, though still high, was in fair order, so 
I carefully fished down the celebrated Madeira Pool with a silver 
grey, rose and just touched a fish, then changed to a larger 
fly, ‘‘ big as a canary’”’ as my man sarcastically remarked, not 
thinking much of it. 

In a heavy run came a sharp tug, and I was fast in a fine 
salmon, at least so I thought as I jabbed the hook well into him ; 
but one wild rush up-stream and back came the line—bad luck ! 
Probably both these fish ‘‘ came short,’’ so were lightly hooked. 

I now adjourned for lunch, and my attendant went off to 
his farm with instructions to return about five with my tea. 
I had seen a fish jump some distance up the river in a very 
still, canal-like stretch where the water was slack: there was 
no ripple and it was a useless place for the fly. 

Now, I had never caught a salmon on a prawn, in fact, 
like many fishermen, I always had a feeling that the fly was the 
only really sporting lure except when the water was much 
coloured, then spinning with the minnow was _ permissible. 
While lunching in the fishing-hut, a large bottle of fine red 
prawns on a shelf caught my eye. I was tempted, and fell. 
One was carefully mounted and, spinning-rod in hand, I started 
up-stream to where the fish had jumped. 

The water was deep, the banks high and clad with bushes, 
so there was no easy place at which to land a fish; so I decided, 
i the event of hooking one, that I would have to lead it four- 
hundred yards down to where our boat lay moored, and in it 
placed my “‘ tailer ’’ ready for use. 

Casting well across to the other side, I spun the prawn 
rund with the current, sometimes deep, sometimes in mid- 
water, at other times within a foot of the surface, and was much 
s'ruck by its extraordinarily life-like movements as it wobbled 
aid moved forward in little jerks; at the fourth cast, it swung 
round well under the bank on my side, there was a swirl as a 
s lmon came with a rush and was hooked. After a few minutes’ 
p ay, checking his first strong rushes and with difficulty keeping 
clear of obstacles, I began to manceuvre him down-stream. 

The ground was very rough, and it was only just possible 
tc hold the rod high enough to clear the bushes; but finally 
the boat was reached, and with care, for it was none too steady 
aid I was alone, I got safely on board, rod in hand, the fish 
stl playing about in mid-stream. 

So far all had gone well. I began to congratulate myself 
as sitting on the seat, I played the fish and finally brought him 
within reach, then made a good shot and noosed him round the 
tal. But all was not over, for he sprang into the air, blinding 
mv with a shower of water, pulled the “ tailer ’” out of my hand 
and was away with it firmly fastened to him. 

Luckily he was well hooked and my tackle of the best, 
for it was only by getting on a great strain that he was again 
got near; then, with a sudden rush, he plunged and somehow 


or other got the “ tailer’’ caught up in the bottom! I thought 
I was done. It was three o’clock and my man not due for two 
or three hours. In hopes of attracting somebody, I shouted till I 
could shout no more. No one came, and the only chance seemed 
for me to sit keeping a tight line until the arrival of help. 

The afternoon was very muggy, I was dripping with per- 
spiration and becoming rather beat, being still weak after an 
attack of influenza. With a bending rod and very tight line, 
I had been sitting patiently waiting for ten minutes or more 
when the fish began to move, and by good luck set himself free 
from the snag at the bottom. Up he came rolling on the surface 
and was easily brought near; then leaning quietly over the side 
I was able to grasp the metal below the loop, haul the whole 
show into the boat and give the quietus to a fine 15lb. salmon. 

A “tailer’’ ought to have a large button on its end to 
prevent it from slipping through one’s hand ; mine was furnished 
with a cord usually looped round my wrist, a proceeding I had 
on this occasion luckily forgotten or, leaning far over the side 
of the boat, the sudden plunge of the fish would probably have 
pulled me headlong into the river. 

Time was up, I had to catch a train, so made for home 
just as the water was hourly getting into better order. 


LAWN TENNIS: SERVICE IN 
DOUBLES 


REFERRED a fortnight ago to Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
account of the Cuban variant of lawn tennis, and mentioned 
that the pretty ladies who practise it dispense with the 
service. They bounce the ball and then strike it over the 
net. It may sound incongruous, but what brought it 
into my mind was first the doubles in which Mr. Lycett and Mr. 
Godfree won the first game of their match with Mr. Williams and 
Mr. Washburn against the service and did not win another 
American service for some fifty games; and then the match 
between the two American pairs in the final of the Championship. 
With the Americans it was so obvious that it was the service 
that was the thing. Even Mr. Williams, most nonchalant of 
players, took up a formal position before delivering it. With 
the others there was a steady preliminary balancing, a measured 
throw up—every precaution to preserve an advantage three 
parts won. The attitude of the server’s partner suggested a 
dog invited to jump for a particularly tasty bit. The strikers- 
out were clearly engaged on a desperate business. They shaped 
to the ball without hope and without fear. They went for it: 
boldly, they knew that temporising was useless, and when they 
missed their kill, as they usually did, they did not look as if they 
were put out as does the casual player to whom a service balk 
is much like any other ball. I looked at that swirling, fizzing, 
American service which no one could return out of harm’s way, 
and it was then there came into my mind that Cuban pat of the 
bounced ball and I thought how noble was the Anglo-Saxon 
race. And then I remembered the tourist who, when taken to. 
see the effigy of Mumbo-Jumbo or some such West African god, 
burst out laughing and was warned ‘‘ Take care! He may be 
the right one.” After all—after all—suppose the Cuban ladies 
were right in definitely eliminating the service ? You would not, 
of course, expect Englishmen to do anything as logical and definite. 
as that; but suppose that they had in the blundering national 
way hit on the right track when they retained the service on the 
understanding that no gentleman practised it? By retaining 
it they kept the variety of the game; if a man had an aptitude 
for the thing he was allowed to profit by it. But the man who. 
did not possess the aptitude was not supposed to proceed solemnly 
to a court and first serve a dozen balls from one end and then 
cross over and serve them al! back again until he had made a. 
habit of tossing the ball up to the same height and hitting it 
down to the desired length. No, he was supposed to content 
himself with the old English service ; a service with the advantage- 
that he could make as many foot faults as he pleased without 
anyone being a penny the worse—a service which could be- 
delivered to the server’s fancy without any un-English peering 
and prying and spying from an interfering person on a chair— 
a hearty, confident swipe to the base-line for the first, and for the- 
second a discreet half-arm push which gave the striker as good 
a chance as himself of winning the rally. After all—after all— 
the rally was the fun. But then the Americans would be all; 
wrong. . . . That would never do. I pulled myself together 
and looked at the score board—Eight all ; when I started on those- 
musings it had been Four all, and I asked my neighbour what had 
been happening. ‘‘ Happening,” he yawned, ‘‘ Nothing has been 
happening. It has been going with the service, and it is going 
to go on going with the service until this time next week.” But 
that was where he was wrong. Towards the end the-service ceased 
to be the dominating factor. The servers as they tired lost 
some of their sting and the points went to the pair that played 
better in the rallies. The service continued to, look formidable- 
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enough, but looks do not upset Centre Court players. Em- 
boldened by my neighbour’s yawn, I found myself toying with the 
idea that those four determined Americans had played four sets 
to arrive at the point at which the beribboned Cuban ladies had 
started. They had cut out the service; and the fifth set was 
going to be won by the better pair in the rallies. It was a capital 
idea, for it lent itself to such logical development. America 
had taken the service, and worked it up so that for a time it was 
more of a point-winner than any other stroke; and thus had 
exhausted its potency while other strokes, its contemporaries, 
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were still hale and hearty. That would make no difference to 5 : 
if the fathers said that the game begins with a service, wit!: ys 
it would continue to begin with a service. But America il] 
certainly scrap the service as whole-heartedly as she fost: :< 
it, if it does not help the server to get “ forrarder.”” Years hice 
a lawn tennis match may begin with the umpire saying, “ ‘wo 
sets all! Play!” ‘‘ Absurd way of scoring,” people will ay, 
But it will not be an absurdity, but a pious tribute to the depa: ied 
service. Something of the kind may beat the bottom of “ Fift. an- 
love.”’ E. E. M. 





TWO EARLY ITALIAN 


PANELS 


By TANCRED BORENIUS. 


EVERAL notable acquisitions of Italian thirteenth cen- 
tury paintings have recently been made for the Museum 
of Worcester, Mass., thanks to the efforts of its energetic 
director, Mr. Raymond Henniker-Heaton. , Two of these 
pictures are reproduced in the illustrations accom- 
panying the present article. The earlier example is a 

very interesting representation of the Crucifixion painted 
on a cross-shaped panel, the figure of Christ being about 
half life size. The figures of the Virgin and St. John, which in 
later crucifixes appear as half-lengths in medallions at each end 
of the horizontal bar of the cross, are here, in accordance with an 
ancient scheme, represented at full length immediately on the left 
and right of the body of Christ. The figure of the latter reminds 
us of the long and significant evolution which the treatment 





of the Crucifixion underwent in Duecento Italian painting. 
The traditional type of Christ triumphant over death on the cross, 
erect and with his eyes wide open, was succeeded by another 
type, laying stress on the suffering of Christ, henceforth shown— 
as we see him in the Worcester picture—with his eyes closed and 
with the contour of his body describing a curve which, as the 
century grows older, becomes more and more marked ; a type 
this, which had been evolved in Byzantine art during the eleventh 
and the twelfth centuries and which during the first half of the 
Duecento found its way into Italian art. The head of Christ in 
the Worcester Crucifixion is of wonderful expressive power, and 
the exquisite sense of line which is evinced all through this 
noble figure, but especially in the flow of the contour of his 
silhouette, can only be described as very remarkable. There is 
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“THE LAST JUDGMENT.” 
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great dramatic power also in the two attendant figures, notably 
in that of the Virgin wringing her hands in sorrow. The date 
o! this picture may be placed near the middle of the century ; 
a das for its place of origin, we can scarcely go wrong in assuming 
it to have been one of the cities of Tuscany. The suggestion 
h..s been made that this is the work of a painter of Lucca, Bona- 
y ntura Berlinghieri, who is mentioned in a number of records 
b tween 1228 and 1274 and by whom there exists a signed and 
d.ted picture, ‘‘ The Glorification of St. Francis ’’ (1235) in the 
c .urch of San Francesco at Pescia (well reproduced in Dr. Sirén’s 
book, ‘‘ Toskanische Maler im XIII Jahrhundert ”’). The 
p ints of contact between this work and the Worcester ‘‘ Cruci- 
fixion’’ seem to me, however, to be of too general a nature to 
make it possible definitely to associate the latter picture with the 
name of Bonaventura. 

The other picture reproduced is a gift from Mrs. Homer 
Gage to the Worcester Museum and represents the Last Judg- 
ment. In the centre of the space Christ is seen enthroned within 
an oval space, known as a mandorla. He is surrounded by four 
angels, of whom the foremost on the left is blowing a trumpet, while 
the corresponding figure on the right displays a scroll on which are 
drawn the sun and the moon. At the summit of the composition, 
the heads of the Virgin and St. John the Baptist emerge above 
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the mandorla ; while below are seen two groups of figures on a 
smaller scale than the remainder of the composition—on the left 
the Blessed and on the right the Damned. The composition 
follows a scheme which is a traditional one in Italo-Byzantine 
painting ; in the fine Duecento triptych belonging to Mr. Henry 
Harris, which was shown in Messrs. Agnew’s loan exhibition a 
tew weeks ago, there occurs a scene of the Last Judgment 
which presents close similarity to the composition of the Worcester 
panel. Small though it is in compass, the present picture is yet 
designed with great sense of nenumental simplicity and dignity of 
effect. The hieratic full face figure of Christ, with his big, simple 
gesture, is very impressive, and his dark mantle tells very 
strikingly against the light robes of the angels on each side. While 
the date of this picture may, with considerable probability, 
e assigned to the end of the thirteenth century, the local 
school to which it belongs is less easy to determine, in view 
of the strong predominance in it of elements derived from 
Byzantine art. It appears, however, most likely that it is to 
the centre of Italy—Rome, Tuscany or Umbria—that we 
have to look for the author of this work which, like the one 
previously spoken of in this article, gives striking demonstration 
of the high artistic values with which a study of Italian 
Duecento painting confronts us. 





“THE CRUCIFIXION.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TWELFTH A CENTURY AGO. 
To THE EDIToR. 
Sir,—You may like to see the following story 
which I found among a mass of sporting 
anecdotes bequeathed to me by an ancient 
relative: On the Twelfth of August, nearly 
a century ago, the writer started from the 
moor of Rannoch and wandered “towards 
Crianlarich, shooting at his own sweet will 
over what are now some of the best moors in 
Perthshire. ‘‘ I had found plenty of red grouse 
and met with one black cock,” he says. “ I 
had killed the black cock” (!) ‘‘ and three 
brace and a half of red grouse, and having 
rambled to some distance was on the point of 
returning when I perceived the approach of 
a sportsman and his attendant. As they directed 
their steps towards me, I imitated their example 
by pointing towards them, and we soon came 
in contact with each other. The gentleman 
kindly enquired what diversion I had experi- 
enced? and having replied ‘‘ Very good,” 
I asked him the same question. I could read 
the answer in his countenance before he opened 
his mouth—that he had found plenty of game, 
I had not the least doubt ; but that he had teen 
very unsuccessful, the peculiar cast of his 
visage too plainly indicated. He was a well- 
dressed, polite man, about the middle size, 
rather corpulent, and the streams of sweat 
which rapidly flowed down his temples mani- 
fested the laborious exertion which he had 
undergone in traversing the mountains. He 
took his hat from his head for the purpose of 
wiping the sweat from his brow, and appeared 
disposed to enter into a little conversation. 
He had come from the neighbourhood of 
Manchester for the purpose of enjoying grouse 
shooting in its greatest possible perfection, 
and candidly acknowledged that he had made 
the long journey before he had acquired the 
art of shooting with anything like precision, 
though he had practised for something like 
five-and-twenty years. He remarked that he 
had nearly expended the contents of his powder- 
flask, and had only brought down one bird, 
though he could not help thinking that he must 
have hit many others; he was in possession 
of a brace, however, as one of the dogs, it 
seems, had caught a young bird. He further 
remarked that his dogs were becoming very 
unruly, and he was afraid he should not be 
able to bag another bird that day. I could 
perceive an evident dejection of spirits arising 
from ill-luck, or rather from want of dexterity ; 
I therefore drank to his better success and 
presented my liquor flask to him. He shook 
his head rather despondently, as he raised 
it to his lips and drank my good health with 
the utmost politeness, though his manner 
altogether sufficiently convinced me how much 
he was chagrined. I drew forth the birds I 
had killed and begged he would accept them, 
remarking that I could kill, without difficulty, 
as many as I wanted before night. The offer 
had a surprisingly cheering effect, and he 
accepted it with little pressing.” A little later 
the ancient chronicler again refers to this 
incident and says: ‘“‘ This gentleman ranged 
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with three setters, and a more injudicious plan 
he could not possibly have adopted; he 
acknowledged they were become unruly, and 
I feel perfectly convinced it was not possible 
to reduce them to obedience. One, and one 
only, heavy, slow hunting, steady old pointer 
would have answered his 
purpose much better, 
as spirited, high-rang- 
ing dogs and setters in 
particular can never be 
kept steady by a very 
bad shot; nor indeed, 
under any _ circum- 
stances, can a very bad 
shot manage so well 
with three impetuous 
dogs as with a slow, 
heavy pointer. Three 
high ranging dogs which 
have been well disci- 
plined may be kept in 
order by an expert shot, 
particularly if he be a 
good traveller also, but 
they are scarcely manage- 
able without strict dis- 
cipline and hard labour ; 
nor, indeed, are three 
dogs requisite for even 
one or two shooters in 
company, a brace are 
amply sufficient to run 
together.”” Well, well, 
every dog has his day 
—and the butts have ended that of both 
setter and pointer—or as near as no matter ! 
—J. M. DopIncTon. 


A RED DEER CALF. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The accompanying pictures of a red 
deer calf were taken on the Cairngorm Hills 
at a height of just 3,o00ft. above the sea. The 
calf was being guarded by its mother in a 
sheltered hollow, and on my approach the hind 
galloped off at her topmost speed. I.surmised, 
however, that her calf was near, and soon 
made it out, ly:ng in the rough hill grass, above 
which only its head and ears appeared. Indeed, 
had it not been for the large ears, I doubt 
whether I should have seen it. It allowed 
me to approach within a few feet of it, and kept 
its head down until I talked to it, when fearlessly 
it looked up and struggled to its feet. It 
cannot have been more than a day old, and was 
unable to walk more than a few yards—and 
those very unsteadily. Quite close to it a 
ptarmigan was brooding her eggs beside a 
wonderfully clear hill burn. Like the calf, 
the ptarmigan was apparently fearless, and 
did not leave her eggs, although I almost put 
my foot upon her before I noticed her—for her 
protective coloration was perfect. Ptarmigan 
are notoriously close sitters, and last summer I 
picked one up in my hands, held her a fewseconds 
and set her down on her nest without causing 
her apparent inconvenience.—SETON GORDON. 





FIRST AT THE ROYAL SHOW. 


AWAITING ITS MOTHER’S RETURN 


WESTERN HORN SHEEP. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I send you a photograph, which I ope 
you will think interesting, of the Wiltshi:: or 
Western horn sheep. ‘This is one of the ost 
remarkable animals among the many bree.\s of 





British sheep. It is never shorn, but sheds its 
coat—which is very short—twice in a yea. At 
the same time, it is very hardy, thriving on the 
poorest land and standing the coldest weather. 
But its greatest asset to the British farmer is 
the rapid growth and early maturity of the 
lambs ; this characteristic is maintained when 
it is crossed with another breed of the fat- 
producing species ; thus fat lambs are produced, 
which are ready for the butcher “ a month be- 
fore the usual time.” Specimens of the breed 
were shown at the Royal Agricultural Show 
this year for the first time in the history of 
the Royal Society, and they attracted great 
attention. A society has been formed to 
promote the interests of this remarkable 
species. The animal in the photograph 
was first at this year’s Royal Show at Leicester. 
Its owner and exhibitor was Mr. W. B. 
Southernwood of Tring.—J. 'T. NEWMAN. 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH A ROBIN. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—Seeing a letter in your paper of 
June 14th from Sir William Letts about 
robins feeding from his hand, I write to say 
that last September I had a robin which was 
so tame that it fed from my hand every day. 
It would fly to me whenever I went into the 
garden, and it then became so tame that it 
would sit on a fence and eat out of my mouth! 
It did this until after Christmas, when I went 
from home. Birds are always very tame with 
me.—LAURIE CRAIGIE SANDBACH. 
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DEFOLIATION OF OAKS. 
To THE EpITorR. 

Sir,—With further reference to my letter of 
last week, I do not think anything can be done 
to exterminate the caterpillar of the oak moth, 
except by nature’s own efforts. Birds of every 
kind help—even the jay, which I hate, as it 
kills game birds and small birds, but a hen jay 
coming back to her young had her crop, throat 
and mouth crammed with caterpillars—pro- 
babl:; because it is the most easily obtained food 
for 2 hungry family, and the result was clearly 
beneficial. Beyond noting that ichneumon flies 
and 2 species of wasp-looking fly which carries 
off a caterpillar, I have not seen any insects 
really attacking these caterpillars. Probably, 
like all other plagues, it will die out to a mini- 
mum and then become strong again. I remem- 
ber the plague of field voles, which attacked 
young plantations and did immense damage 
in the North by barking young trees just at 
grass level; it vanished, and I do not think 
poison cleared them, though it reduced them. 
The point is rather. how long the slow-growing 
oak will take to get going again. ‘The trees 
eaten by caterpillars and attacked by mildew 
after are done for as trees —M. Porta. 


KESTRELS IN THE CITY. 
To THE EDIToR. 
Sir,—Having heard that a pair of kestrels had 
been seen on the tower of St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill, about ten days before, a friend and 
I went to confirm the statement on April 5th. 
We saw the birds perched up on the pinnacles 
of the tower watching the pigeons sunning 
themselves on the ledges of the tower below. 
Every now and then one or other of the birds 
would swoop on some unsuspecting young 
pigeon and, if lucky, would carry its prey up 
to the highest ledge on the turrets and there 
devour it. Hoping that possibly there might 
be a nest, we obtained permission from the 
Rector (the Rev. J. H. Ellison) and took our 
weary Way up a Very narrow spiral staircase up 
to the tower roof, where we made a “ hide ” in 
the most promising spot. Here we spent 
many hours on different occasions watching 
the birds and trying to photograph them. 
Unfortunately, they did not like the camera 
lens and would not pose on any part of the 
tower visible to the camera, so we were driven to 
photographing them in flight. ‘This we found 
to be very difficult owing to there being only 
six or eight feet between adjacent turrets. 


A KESTREL BY THE TOWER OF ST. 
MICHAEL’S, CORNHILL. 
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In the photograph the bird is about to alight 
on one of the lower points of stonework—in 
fact, the next one round the corner and invisible 
from the tower roof, Except for a period of 
a couple of weeks early in May, when an 
adjoining building was being pulled down, 
the pair were to be seen any day watching, 
and anon swooping down on to the pigeons 
below. So far as I am aware they were last 
seen on June 30th, when they were reported 
to the Times. Untortunately, no evidence of 
any nest was forthcoming nor have any young 
been seen.—R. Lana. 


THE WALLS OF CONWAY. 

To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—Switzerland was long ago called the 
playground of Europe; the coast of North 
Wales and the valleys which open on to it 
may be termed a summer playground of 
Lancashire, for they are a resort for all classes 
from its teeming towns. From the sandy estuary 
of tre Dee to the green banks of the Menai 
Straits each of the simple coastal villages—a 
cluster of white cottages with little gardens 
filled with fuchsias—has been swamped and 
its individuality lost in a medley of hotel and 
apartment houses. Of past ages, Conway is 
tne only relic, and has even gained in suggestive- 
ness by contrast with its modern neighbours. 
The rather squalid little town lives its own life, 
little disposed to lay itself out for the enter- 
tainment of visitors. It reposes quietly within 
the medizval walls which once protected it 
on the land side, while the eight-towered castle, 
now a noble and impressive ruin, was the defence 
of the water front. Beneath it the turbid 
tides of the estuary of the river Conway still 
surge towards the sea as they did centuries 
ago. Conway makes no effort to compete 
with its modern neighbours. In fact it could 
not, encompassed as it is partly by water 
and paitly by low-lying marshes except for 
a narrow space on the north, where it is linked 
with adjacent hills. So it is safe from the 
enterprise of the builder and the hotel-keeper. 
A mere permanent and valuable inheritance 
belongs to it, in its continued and _ perfect 
presentment of a medizval fortified town. 
{t is to be regretted that some of the small 
and flimsy buildings which have been placed 
close under the outer sides of the walls are 
not removed and the old defences allowed to 
live in their pristine boldness. Inside the 
walls, small dwellings were always grouped 
beneath the defences, and so one cannot com- 
plain if they still remain. To continue Conway 
as near as may be as a representation of a 
medizval scene, a link between the past and 
present, by keeping the walls in repair, would 
be a worthy and patriotic project. At this very 
time a building has apparently been demolisted 
and is a heap of rubbish outside the Upper 
Gate, through which the old road to Llanrwst 
passed. If this material were cleared away 
a space of wall would be open, as in days gone 
by. The medival fortifications with twenty 
towers seem to be now in less perfect con- 
dition than when David Cox made the drawing 
of the Upper Gate in 1854 for Thomas Roscoe’s 
** Wanderings and Excursions in North Wales.” 
This suggests that it is time that the walls of 
Conway were carefully surveyed, for they are 
too unique a national possession to be allowed 
to fallinto ruin.—R 


REAL EPITAPHS. 
To.THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—As you have lately published some 
letters on Real Epitaphs, perhaps you may 
care to publish these two, both of which I 
found myself. The first is from Matherne 
Churchyard in Monmouthshire, and records 
the death of John Lee, aged 103, in 1823: 


“John Lee is dead—that good old man— 
We ne’er shall see him more ; 
He used to wear an old drab coat, 
All button’d down before.” 


And here is one from Bakewell Churchyard 
in Derbyshire, to Philip Roe, Clerk, who died 
in 1815: 
“'The vocal powers here let us mark 

Of Philip our late parish clerk ; 

In church none e’er heard a layman 

With clearer voice say Amen. 

Oh! none with Hallelujah’s round 

Like him could make the roofs resound. 

The choir lament his choral tones, 

The town—so soon lie here his bones. 

Sleep, undisturbed, within this peaceful 


shrine 
Till angels wake thee with such tones as 
thine!” K. E. STyan. 
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“THE CRUSIE.” 
To THE EpIToR. 
S1r,—As a postscript to my article on the crusie, 
it may interest your readers to see this 
photograph of an old lantern of a type formerly 
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used in byres, stables and barns in the Orkneys. 
It is perforated all round and had three glass 
windows. It burned a candle placed centrally 
in a socket within, but the projection allowed 
the candle to be placed outside if conditions 
were favourable—T. KENT. 

A HOUSE SPARROW’S NEST. 

To THE EpirTor. 
Sir,—Although, I fear, you must receive 
more stories of strange nests than you wish, 
I am sending you the account of one which 
you may think worth printing for your readers. 
I was inspecting a small house in the Golders 
Green district, and on climbing into the roof 
found a sparrows’ nest in the water cistern 
which supplied the household. The cistern had 
recently been put in; it was about 2ft. 6ins. 
by 2ft. 6ins. by 2ft., and was completely filled 
with hay, which rose some 12ins. above the 
water ine. On the top was the nest with 
two eggs in it. The bird flew off as I approached. 
Two empty and disused cisterns stood near 
by—to my mind much more tempting places 
for the nest. It must have been a long job 
laying straw on straw till stability was reached 
and the nest ceased to sink. The time taken 
to collect so much material may in this case 
account for the lateness of the eggs. I do not 
know how the ball valve continued to act under 
these uncommon conditions.—A. R. Powys. 





RARE BIRDS IN THE NORTH OF 
ENGLAND. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—In your issue of May 3rd, 1924, you 
published a letter from Mr. H. W. Robinson 
stating that a gadwall had been shot last 
winter in Lancashire. In your next number 
you published a letter from me recording a 
gadwall noted here, Workington, in October, 
1923, and speculating on the possibility of 
Mr. Robinson’s gadwall and mine being one 
and the same specimen. Now, in your current 
number, the same Mr. Robinson records a 
ruff which passed the three successive earlier 
winters near a Lancashire town, but which 
did not appear last winter. A ruff frequented 
a pond near here from January to March of 
this year, and may have passed the earlier 
part of the winter here for all I know. It was 
last seen on March 26th. Perhaps it would 
be idle to suppose that my bird is the one 
referred to by Mr. Robinson, but, at any rate, 
his observations and mine as regards the gad- 
wall and the ruff form a very striking coinci- 
dence. Besides the above mentioned rare 
birds, I have noted two others in this neigh- 
bourhood during the last few years. These are 
a great grey shrike on Christmas Day, 1918, and 
a kite in June, 1922, having previously made the 
acquaintance of both these birds abroad. 
I now have an optimistic idea that rare birds 
are not so rare as we are led to believe. There 
are, however, so many rare birds on the British 
list that it would be difficult to get through 
life without seeing one now and _ then.— 
M. McKerrow. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


WITLEY PARK SOLD 


HE Witley Park estate, Haslemere, 
the property of the late Viscount 
Pirrie, and which was advertised in 
Country Lire as being for sale by 
auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley, has been sold by them, on 
behalf of the executors, to Sir John Leigh, 
M.P. The estate extends to about 3,357 acres, 
and includes Witley Park, manorial rights over 
part of Witley and Thursley Commons, 1,300 
acres of woods and plantations, many farms 
and cottages, and the greater part of Brook. 

In connection with the coming sale of 
Lilleshall and Woodcote, announced in these 
columns on July 26th, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, it may be noted that the 
property, formerly belonging to the Duke of 
Sutherland, is part of a domain assessed in 
the Domesday Book. In the year 1148 was 
founded the Abbey of St. Mary, and its ivy- 
clad ruins, Lilleshall Abbey, are in the beautiful 
grounds. Upon the Dissolution of the Monas- 
teries, the Abbot of Lilleshall surrendered his 
property to the King, the revenues being £336 
gross. In 1538 Henry VIII leased the property 
to Sir William Cavendish, the reversion of the 
Abbey and lands being acquired by the Leveson 
family. Sir Richard Leveson supported the 
Crown in the Civil War and garrisoned Lilles- 
hall in 1644; the Abbey was invested by the 
enemy, its towers battered down and a large 
number of its defenders killed, the siege leaving 
the building in ruins. Sir Thomas Gower the 
Royalist, marrying Frances, daughter of Sir 
John Leveson, of Haling, Kent, the Leveson- 
Gower family became possessed of the lord- 
ship of the manor, and Lilleshall descended to 
the Dukes of Sutherland. 

Ashleigh, 4 acres, on the outskirts of 
Leicester, has been sold by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
G. F. Brown and Son, since the auction. 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley have 
been instructed to dispose of Gunnersbury 
Park in the autumn. The park and polo ground 
extend to 200 acres, south of Ealing Common 
and bounded by the new western arterial road. 


THREE MAYFAIR MANSIONS SOLD. 


N the eve of the vacation three noteworthy 
transactions in town houses have been 
carried out by Messrs. John D. Wood and Co.— 
the sales of Nos. 21, Hill Street ; 16, Grosvenor 
Street ; and 17, Grosvenor Street 

No. 21, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
one of the most distinctive and attractive 
residences in that part of the West End, has 
original ornamental ceilings, and _ splendid 
mantelpieces are among the features which 
confer upon it an old-world charm, and the 
house will be entering upon its third century 
in the next year or two. 

Noted for its magnificent suite of reception 
rooms, No. 16, Grosvenor Street, is among 
the finest houses for entertaining. 

No. 17, Grosvenor Street has some twenty 
bedrooms and six grand reception rooms. 

Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. have 
disposed of another London house, of a type 
that is in keener demand than ever—that 
often styled “a country house in town.” 
It is the detached freehold, Hazel Lodge, 
Holland Park, which has been renovated and 
has a bathroom to nearly every bedroom, 
and spacious reception rooms. 

Last Wednesday at Basingstoke, Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., in conjunction with 
Messrs. Simmons and Sons, were to have 
offered Bentworth Hall and 480 acres, about 
four miles from Alton, but they sold the 
estate in private treaty beforehand. The Hall 
is of the manor-house type, standing some 
6ooft. above sea level in a well wooded park of 
80 acres, and the avenue of beech trees shows 
in the distance the pleasant old house, which 
is built of flint with string courses and mul- 
lioned windows. The library has some inlaid 
fitted work ascribed to Sheraton. Cedar trees 
and an ancient rookery add to the attractions 
of the grounds. 

LADY ROTHSCHILD’S CHAMPNEYS 
SALE. 


LAPY ROTHSCHILD intends to dispose 

of Champneys house and park, large and 
small holdings, larch plantations, and some of 
the best beech and oak woods in Hertfordshire, 
in all an acreage of well over a square mile. 
Messrs. W. Brown and Co. will offer Champneys 
as a whole or otherwise. The firm has brought the 


summer season to a close with a remarkable 
series of successful auctions, having realised 
over £40,000 in ten days, and selling all but 
three lots out of forty-five properties sub- 
mitted. The Tring firm’s sales in question 
began with the Haydon Hill estate. Lot 1, 
the house and 47 acres, was sold to Mr. George 
Whitehead for £6,000 ; Lot 2 was withdrawn 
at £2,400; and Lot 3, 11 acres of pasture, 
was sold for £950. At Berkhamsted, they 
sold Sydney House, a corner property in 
the centre of that town, to Barclay’s Bank, 
Limited, at £2,900. On July 26th, the largest 
number of people ever seen in a sale room at 
Tring bid for seventy cottages and small 
holdings at Tring, Wilstone, Marsworth, 
Wigginton and Buckland Common, part of 
the Tring Park estate. Competition was very 
keen, and of the twenty-nine lots offered 
twenty-eight were sold for £15,730. Outlying 
portions of the Pendley estate changed hands 
at a total of £5,576, including portions sold 
previous to the auction. The sale of The 
Laurels, Stoke Hammond, on the 29th, was 
cancelled, as all four lots found purchasers 
by private treaty. The properties now remaining 
for sale by private treaty are Lot 2 of the Haydon 
Hill estate, comprising 49 acres of pasture 
land, which was withdrawn at £2,400; Horse 
Shoe Cottages, Buckland Common, at {£900 ; 
and The Mill House, Marsworth, with buildings 
and orchard, at £700. The firm reports sales 
by private treaty in the Berkhamsted, Hemel 
Hempstead and Boxmoor districts. 


THE MARQUESS OF TOWNSHEND’S 
SEAT. 


AINHAM HALL, Norfolk, with the 
shooting over 6,000 acres, is to be let, 
for the coming season, by Messrs. Daniel 
Smith, Oakley and Garrard and Messrs. 
H. and R. L. Cobb. The game bag recently 
has exceeded 7,000 pheasants, partridges, snipe, 
wild duck and so forth, and there is good trout 
fishing in the river Wensum. More land might 
be rented, as the estate extends to 15,000 acres, 
surrounding the exquisite Jacobean house 
which has been described and illustrated in 
Country LiFe (Vol. xxiv, page 90). We have 
authority for saying that the offer to purchase 
a fairly large area of the outlying portion of 
the property would receive the favourable 
consideration of the owners, through the 
amalgamated firms above named. 

Since Earl Spencer placed some thousands 
of acres in Northamptonshire and Warwickshire 
in the hands of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley 
and Garrard and Messrs. H. and R. L. Cobb 
for sale, as announced in the Estate Market 
page on August 2nd, the Brampton Ash portion 
has been withdrawn, and fully 1,500 acres else- 
where have been bought by the tenants availing 
themselves of the generous terms offered by 
the noble owner. Probably, however, buyers 
in the open market will be able to secure some 
of the fine farms and choice houses situated 
on the lots still awaiting offers. 

The remaining 365 acres of Hallingbury 
are to be sold, at Bishop’s Stortford, on Sep- 
tember 4th, thus completing the very successful 
sale carried out by the amalgamated agents, 
who are also, two days later at Norwich, to 
sell 1,850 acres of the Merton estate, so long 
associated with the Walsinghams. 


SOME SEPTEMBER AUCTIONS, 


DECLARED reserves, or “ upset ”’ prices are 
placed on two of the properties to be 
included in the first autumn auction by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons at St. James’s Square, 
namely, £1,400 for White Lilies, Clewer, a 
riverside residence with glasshouses, boat- 
house, and grounds of 44 acres, near Windsor ; 
and £3,500 for Fern Lodge, Ascot, a freehold 
with cottages, garage, stabling, and delightful 
grounds of nearly 6 acres. Jointly with Messrs. 
David J. Chattell and Sons, they will sell 
Mavelstone, Bromley, a residence with garage 
and 3$ acres, and a couple of adjoining and 
prepared sites of 2 and 6% acres respectively. 
Messrs. John Bray and Sons are co-operating 
with Messrs. Hampton and Sons in the con- 
templated sale of Oak Lea, and 5 acres, at 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, and another item in the 
St. James’s Square list on September 23rd 
will be The Glen, a house with garage and 
nearly 9g acres in Hampshire, at Bursledon. 
Private transactions concluded in the last 
few days by Messrs. Hampton and Sons include 


the sales of a Willett-built house in Lygon 
Place, one in Pembroke Gardens, having 
almost the largest private garden in Kens 'ngton 
and three or four at Wimbledon Cormon: 
as well as The Grove, a house partly of six. 
teenth century date, at Langley, Buckinzham- 
shire ; Ge Mare, 23 acres, in Holford, Somer. 
set ; and The Long House, Coombe Warren, 

The purchaser of Stansted Park the sale 
of which was announced ia COUNTRY [.1FE on 
July 26th, was introduced by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons, who sold the property in conjunction 
with Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. Stansted 
Park is a first-rate sporting estate of over 1,800 
acres on the borders of Hampshire and Sussex 
at Emsworth. 

Woodfield, Stevenage, has been so!d for 
Lady Butler Fellowes by Messrs. Battam and 
Heywood, who have, with Mr. A. G. Bonsor, 
disposed of a Surrey freehold, Zeta, overlooking 
the golf links at Raynes Park, and they are to 
sell Otterburn, Hitchin, in September. 

At Salisbury, Messrs. Rawlence and 
Squarey offered Winterbourne Gunner Rectory 
with gardens, embracing an area of nearly 
2 acres, which realised £1,500, and also 9 acres 
of accommodation land near, which were sold for 
£300; Boscombe Rectory, Wilts, with gardens 
and pasture of 23 acres, was also offered, 
but failed to reach the reserve, and is for sale 
by private treaty. The Priory, Beech Hill, 
was offered at Reading. Priory House did not 
reach the reserve, and the surrounding farm 
was, therefore, withdrawn ; four lots, contain- 
ing 194 acres were sold for £690. 


FARMS IN THE MARKET. 


NEXT Monday (August 11th), has been 

fixed by Messrs. James Styles and Whit- 
lock, for the sale of the Runwell Hall estate, 
Essex, to be held at Wickford. 'The break-up 
of this estate should be of considerable interest 
in view of the fact that surrounding lands have 
been developed. The sale of the Runwell 
land has been so arranged that buyers of com- 
paratively small areas, from a few acres upwards, 
may have an opportunity of purchasing. 
Important farms are included, and between 
500 and 600 acres are in hand, of which posses- 
sion will be given next Michaelmas. Tre 
1,250 acres are divided into thirty lots. 

Nearly 1,330 acres, five miles from Welling- 
borough, known as Podington, will come under 
the hammer of Messrs. Parsons and Bodin, 
in thirty-one lots, at Wellingborough on Wed- 
nesday, August 27th. ‘There are four farms 
of from 145 to 220 acres, small holdings of 
14 and 60 acres, West Farm, a first-rate dairy 
and stock farm of 338 acres, saw-mills, woods 
and cottages in plenty. 

Agricultural land in the vicinity of the 
Medway has been dealt with by Messrs. G. 
Webb and Co., the Sittingbourne firm holding 
the auction at Rochester, on behalf of Huggins 
College trustees, the land lying in the parish 
of Hoo-Allhallows. Every lot changed hands, 
including Upper and Lower Slough Farms, 
together about 214 acres, for £7,200, and, for 
£1,850, Avery Farm of 82 acres. 

Meade Farm, 125 acres, three miles from 
Ilminster, has been sold at Crewkerne, by 
Messrs. Thos. Ensor and Son, for £9,500. It 
is a well placed property for hunting with the 
Seavington Harriers and Cattistock, Black- 
more Vale and Taunton Vale Foxhounds, and 
for fishing in the Axe. 4 

The Severn Vale fruit farm specially 
mentioned in the Estate Market page of July 
26th, Chaxhill House, evoked keen comp-<tition 
at Gloucester, when Messrs. Bruton, Knowles 
and Co. offered it in ten lots, all being sold at 
satisfactory prices, for a total of £10,649. 


£150,000 YORKSHIRE SALE. 


BEWERLEY, in Nidderdale, the 15,000 acre 
estate (described in the Estate Market page 
of Country LirE on July 5th) was submitted, 
first as a whole, at Harrogate, by Messrs. Hollis 
and Webb. It was unnecessary to deal wi 
the property in the 107 lots, in which i' 
been alternatively catalogued, as, within a few 
minutes, bidding, which began at £100,000, ha 
advanced to £150,000, and the hammer fell. 
The highest bidder was Mr. Watts, an estate 
agent of Northallerton, and his client has 
thus become the succezsor of the Hon. 
J. E. E. Yorke in the ownership of this 
extensive and valuable Yorkshire sporting 4m 
agricultural estate. ARBITER. 
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ROM a bone, or some 

such fragment, the 

naturalist is able to 

reconstruct a creature 

entire. It would be 
useful if the same could be 
done with houses. Given, say, 
a door or a window, to build 
up unerringly the whole fabric 
to which it belonged. But 
the thing cannot be done. We 
might guess what the original 
house was like, seeing that 
others remain more or less 
intact, and if there were docu- 
mentary data as well, the 
guess might be fairly right. 
But there could be no sureness 
about this. The door itself 
might give evidence enough 
to ascribe it to the days of 
Queen Anne, but who is to 
say that it was not an early 
door put into a later house ? 
In this, therefore, the naturalist 
has the advantage over the 
architect. 

A case in point is this 
house at Fulham. It is clearly 
the work of several periods, 
last and most emphatically of 
our own, but just when its 
successive alterations were made 
it is hard to say. From what 
was found in the course of its 
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latest metamorphosis it will, however, be probably correct to 
Say that it began as a very simple L-shaped little house com- 
prising three rooms—hall, kitchen and parlour—on the ground 


floor, with three rooms upstairs. 


That was probably what it 


was in the seventeenth century. About a hundred years later 
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the house was extended and heightened ; the extension taking 
the form of a wing on the west side, and the heightening being 
sufficient to give another storey. Later again, in Victorian 
days, a further addition was made, at the back of the west 
wing, providing various kitchen quarters. 
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The modern history of the 
house is post-war. By this 
time it had become more or 
less derelict, but in a houseless 
world it offered possibilities. 
To begin with, there was its 
situation to commend it: right 
opposite Hurlingham, that large 
area bordering the river at 
Fulham which once constituted 
the grounds of Hurlingham 
House—the house itself, built 
in 1760 for Dr. Cadogan, still 
surviving, and its grounds cele- 
brated for fifty years as the 
first home of polo. 

In such state was ‘‘ The Vine- 
zard”’ when Lord Beaverbrook 
happened upon it, and seeing 
that it might be made admirably 
convenient as a pied a terre 
within easy reach of Fleet 
Street, he decided to re-habili- 
tate the fabric. Mr. Robert 
Atkinson was given the task, 
and he has carried it out 
successfully, with a-sympathetic 
appreciation of old work. 

The front still preserves 
its late eighteenth century cha- 
racter, and is engaging with 
its flagged path, its flower 
border next the house, and the 
growth of creeper that serves 
as a foil to the architectural 
lines. There is here not much 
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evidence of a modern hand. On the 
other side of -the house the same care 
for the old has been observed, though 
an addition at one corner, comprising 
a loggia below with bathroom a ove, 
has meant the disturbance of a very 
pleasing two-storey bay, which ‘s a 
feature of this side. The bay windows 
overlook a simple piece of garden lay- 
out, consisting of a grass plat with 
paved walk around. A little beyond, 
to one side, is a tennis court, and on 
the other side is a space where it was 
proposed to build an open-air swimming 
bath—a project not yet carried out. 
Returning to the front, and entering 
by the trellis porch, the hall is found 
to be of a welcoming size, more than 
twenty feet in length. At one end isa 
fireplace, and the long inner wall is lined 
with bookshelving and cupboards. The 
panelling at the fireplace end is old 
work. It has been painted white, 
and the fireplace opening completed 
by a bolection moulding. Beyond, 
in the western wing, is the dining- 
room. This is noteworthy for its essen- 
tially modern character, not only in 
the design of the furniture, the Hall 
Thorpe print framed above the mantel- 
piece, and the standard lamps on either 
side, gay with colour, but also for the 
introduction of a cinematograph screen 
—a mode of after-dinner interest which 
is vastly entertaining. The screen has 
been formed by silvering the wall of 
the recess. When not in use it is covered 
by hangings of a beige tone, braided 
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GROUND-FLOOR PLAN. 


with gimp. Similar hangings conceal 
the existence of the projecting chamber 
on the opposite side of the room, and 
the window hangings are similar too, so 
making the whole scheme harmonious. 
The walls and ceiling are cream, and the 
floor is tight-covered with fawny-grey 
carpeting. The chairs are black and 
the centre table is painted a soft tone 
of green, with a floral border, the side 
tables and sideboard being in keeping. 
Altogether it is a very pleasing room, 
fresh-looking, of our own day, and free 
from that sense of stuffiness which 
spoils so many dining-rooms. 

The sitting-room, at the opposite 
end of the house, offers a further example 
of the modern use of colour. The panel- 
ling here was found covered up with 
wallpaper when the house was taken in 
hand. It has been painted a Georgian 
blue, the panel mouldings being picked 
out in dull gilt. The writing table and 
chair in the bay are again black. : 

For the rest of the ground fic r it 
is sufficient to say that what use’ to 
be the kitchen of the original hou: 1s 
now a cloak-room, with shower-bath, 
etc.; the present kitchen quarters 
having been made out of the Victo:ian 
addition at the back of the west w ng. 

Upstairs the modern treatment 1s 
carried on. The principal room is Lord 
Beaverbrook’s bedroom, which has 4 
gaily decked four-poster, in company 
with a dressing-table, wardrobe and 
other pieces painted primrose yellow 2nd 
lined with emerald green. Opening out of 
this bedroom is the bathroom, and here, 
too, the lively colour scheme—mainly 
one of yellow and white—continues. 

Thus may an old house acquire 4 
new lease of life, and be made youthful 
into the bargain. RRO: 
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